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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE KiNG opened Parliament on November 20, the day 
before the Report of the Joint Select Committee was made 
public. In his speech, he announced that his 
Ministers would “lay before you their legis- 
lative proposals for the future government of 
India.” This announcement was followed by a passage which, 
whoever wrote it, bears the hallmark of the King’s own 
anxieties : 


The King and 
His Parliament 


‘“‘T PRAY THAT BOTH YOUR HOUSES, UPON WHOM NOW RESTS THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF DECIDING THESE ISSUES, MAY APPROACH THE TASK 
WHICH LIES BEFORE THEM WITH THE SINGLE AIM OF FURTHERING THE 
WELL-BEING OF MY EMPIRE.”’ 


These words should be the watch-words of those Members of 
Parliament who hope to save India from the chaos into which 
the Socialist policy would drive that great and closely-popu- 
lated country. All the shifts and tricks, all the manceuvres 
practised by the Government’s managers in the House of 
Commons and in the constituencies during the last year show 
in their true scale when they are seen from the point of view 
so nobly put. Defenders of the Indian Empire in the House 
of Commons have had a hard row to hoe; they have been 
called extremists and die-hards, they have been sneered at 
and snubbed and abused. The work of the Empire breakers 
never ceases, and they now control the central machinery of 
all the parties. The influences brought to bear on those 
Conservatives who will not swallow Indian MacDonaldism are 
political, religious and social, and they are unceasing. The 
attack has grown more intense during the last month, and it 
will increase. But when those attacked are harrassed and 
wearied, bullied and slandered, when all the forces of mean- 
ness and intrigue are directed against them, they will be able 
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to remember that in the King’s speech, Parliament was 
especially asked to do what they have done, namely, 
“* APPROACH THE TASK . . . WITH THE SINGLE AIM OF FURTHER- 
ING THE WELL-BEING OF My Empire.” The consciousness of 
having done this will be better worth having than a minor 
office, a knighthood, or even a garter, received for supporting 
the MacDonald policy of abandoning India to her own 
MacDonalds. 


THE modern fashion of having the tail-end of an old session 
immediately before the beginning of a new one gives a curious 
_ and not very happy impression of the political 

a = a scene. The stage management is bad. It is 
as if the end of an old and boring play was 

used as a lévé de rideau for a new piece. Last month the 
feelings, even of those who think members of the National 
Government perfect, was that they were not showing them- 
selves off to advantage. Whoever arranged for the unpopular 
and unnecessary Betting Act to be the piéce de résistance for 
November can know very little about the constituencies in 
any part of England, and the Disaffection Act does not appear 
to have many friends. But these pieces of legislation have 
not the importance of the Bill for conferring Home Rule on 
India. This has been known to be in draft for some time, 
the MacDonald policy having been preserved at each stage 
of the Joint Select Committee by the overwhelming vote of 
those who were put on that body to force Socialist policy 
through. The work was actually finished before our Novem- 
ber number appeared, but the Government have delayed as 
long as possible letting the people of this country know what 
their nominees on the Joint Select Committee proposed. They 
designed simultaneous publication in India and England, but 
instead of letting the Report be telegraphed out in cypher 
and having it printed in India, they printed it here and sent 
it out by ordinary mail. This appeared to be done in order 
to give us as little time as possible to consider it. Our only 
surprise was that the ingenious Sir Samuel Hoare did not 
specially charter a wind-jammer and send it round by the 


Cape. That would have taken six months, and he could 
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have gone on saying “‘ wait and see” to his obedient yes-men 
while he put his Bill through Parliament. For the refusal 
of Conservative Ministers to discuss the MacDonald Indian 
policy with their party has always been on the ground that 
the Joint Select Committee had not reported, and now the 
Report is out, their wind-brake is down. For months they 
have shivered behind this flimsy screen. They have even 
refused to look at the storm rising the other side of it, they 
believed that time was on their side, they therefore delayed, 
and in the meanwhile they worked the Nondescript press for 
all it was worth. Those games are over. They are face to 
face with the dreadful situation in their own party that they 
alone have created. 


THE reports of the Joint Select Parliamentary Committee 
were published on November 21. They proved to be three in 
number, although this was a disguised fact 
that readers had to look for. The division of 
opinion was not mentioned in the wireless 
summary given on the 21st, and the Nondescript press did not 
advertise the fact. The form in which parliamentary 
committees issue their findings is that only the Chairman 
signs, and he only signs the majority report. The minority 
views are printed as amendments, which have been rejected. 
It will be remembered that when this committee was formed 
it was packed with people who had either expressed support 
of Home Rule for India, or who it was believed could be 
persuaded or bewildered into agreeing to it. There were 
on the body 16 peers and 18 members of the House of Com- 
mons. They fell easily into three groups. That led by the 
six members of the Government: Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir John 
Simon, Mr. Davidson, Lord Halifax, Mr. Isaac Foot, and Mr. 
Butler. These six ministers were supported by more than 
double that number of yes-men, who with Liberals, Socialists, 
and the Archbishop were certain to plump for Home Rule, 
though it was not known which way Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Zetland would vote. Against the 
serried ranks of Home Rulers were five men, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Rankeillour, Lord Middleton (who was appointed when 


The Three 
Reports 
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Lord Burnham died), Sir Reginald Craddock and Sir Joseph 
Nall. Their names will be remembered ; they voted once 
with the Socialists, and that was against signing of the 
Report, at which moment the three cross-benchers hurried 
to the assistance of the big battalions. Curiously enough 
Lord Lothian, Sir John Simon and Lord Winterton did 
not vote on this occasion. Sir John Simon, no doubt, will 
run away. Lord Lothian, who has a gift for eluding battle, 
went to America and Lord Winterton knew he would lose 
Horsham if his name were used in support. 


THE Report consists of two closely printed thick volumes. 
They will take some time to read word by word, but the 
most cursory glance enables us to know that 
it is advised that the British give up control 
at the centre as well as in the provinces, and 
that the new suggestions, indirect elections, fresh safeguards, 
etc., are nothing. The Report itself is like a huge cocoon. 
The majority of the Committee, like the industrious insects 
that spin cocoons, have done so for the protection of their 
offspring. They have made it long and large and high. 
They have spun it with shiny thread. It is wonderfully pretty— 
outside. Thus the language is well chosen, the forms are 
observed. Nothing could be more suave. It is written in 
measured language, and it gives due praise for what the 
British rule in India has done. Before we took that country 
over, 
“with but brief intervals of relief, vast tracks were given over to the 
iaternecine struggles of the Princes, the guerilla warfare of petty chiefs, 
and the exactions of Indian and European adventurers . . . the sum of 
human misery was complete.”* That was how we found India. 
British Rule has now “secured to every subject of His Majesty in 


British India the right to go in peace about his daily work, and to 
retain for his own use the fruits of his labours.’’t 


No better brief account, of British work in India, has 
been written than that which appears on pages 3 and 
4 of the Report which lies before us. After that the 
curve begins. The straightforward path is left for the 
sinuous turns necessary for concealing the insects at work 
and their object. The ordinary man would think thet 
* Page 4, Vol. 1. t Page 3, Vol. 1. 


The Two 


Volumes 
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people who managed their affairs, as described in our first 
quotation, would be better looked after by people who were 
able to manage them, as shown in the second quotation. 
That is not the Government view. We get pretty soon to 
the word “ aspiration,” which, being interpreted, means that 
someone wants to pinch someone else’s job. That, of course, 
is what those Indians want who lend themselves to the self- 
government racket. Think what could be made out of the 
government of a Province by an Indian Governor who knew 
just how to do it! 


As stated, there are three reports, the Majority Report, the 
Salisbury and the Atlee amendments. For the Majority 
. Report we refer our readers to the White Paper 

po Saw so often discussed in these columns. It is 
confirmed here in all essentials. All we need 

say about the Atlee amendments is that they go furtn than 
the White Paper in their hurry to shake off our Indian tesponsi- 
bilities. The interest of those who wish to preserve the 
integrity of the Empire will centre round the Salisbury (or 
Conservative) amendments, printed on pages 289 and after, 
Vol. 2, and also separately printed and made available to the 
public. * In these amendments will be found the view of 
those who disagree with the grant of Federal Self-Government. 
The first one was moved by Lord Salisbury on June 19, and it 
is a document of high importance. There in weighty language 
will be found the point of view of those who believe that to 
endow India with a Parliament controlling the Executive is 
to head that country straight for disaster, and to plunge 
her back into the chaos from which we extricated her in the 
18th century. The Conservative amendments give reasons 
for abstaining from granting this last measure of self-govern- 
ment, and these are ably and moderately stated. The most 
weighty are the profound communal differences and the 
impossibility of real contact between the people and their 
representatives. A reference is here made to the cocoon 
habit, “‘ no useful purpose is served by glossing”’ over these 
difficulties, but if the evidence given to “the Committee 


* Printed by W. H. Smith, and available on their bookstalls. 
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be examined, it will be found that no answer has been given 
to difficulties of great substance which are involved in the 
proposals of the White Paper.’”’ Those who put forward 
this statement are the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Middleton, 
Lord Rankeillour, Sir Reginald Craddock and Sir Joseph 
Nall. Nothing is stranger than to see in the pages of the 
second volume the steam roller at work. When some timid 
dissentient, who differs on a trivial matter, proposes that the 
word “any” should be replaced by the word “ some,” or 
“unnecessary ”’ for “ undesirable,” the amendment is ac- 
cepted ; but when any subject of importance is touched on, the 
faithful phalanx is there to prevent the White Paper from 
being changed. 


THE main point of the general objection is that, having once 
started an Indian Parliament at work, we could not, without 
reconquering the country, recover our control 
(see Southern Ireland). 


“It is this formidable feature in the problem which throws such 
special responsibility on the Joint Select Committee. . . . There are 

. Many supporters of the policy of the White Paper who deal in 
the widest generalities. It is to be doubted whether some of them 
get further than the simplest fallacious syllogism.” 


Lord Salisbury and his supporters “‘ cannot be content with 
any argument on those lines. On the contrary, we have 
been impressed by the general admission that the working of 
the White Paper policy is highly uncertain.” The divergent 
types of States and Provinces preclude federation except on 
paper. For example, the White Paper proposes election for 
British Indian parliamentarians, and nomination from the 
princely States. ‘“‘. . . How long is it likely that a combina- 
tion of such divers conditions can have any stability?” A 
dissolution would have, as regards British India, the ordinary 
effect. The other members would merely be re-nominated 
by their Princes. Then as to the questions before the Federal 
Parliament. Are these nominated representatives to vote 
on questions affecting only British India, while British Indians 
are to be debarred from voting on matters affecting the States ? 
“The autocratic sovereign rulers of the States would not 
admit for a moment the intervention of British Indian votes 


Some Posers 
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to control their domestic concerns. . . . There is, it is clear, 
no answer to the dilemma which these provisions of the White 
Paper present.” The reason the writers believe that there is 
no answer is because any convention decided upon ‘“ must 
inevitably break down. ... Neither in theory .. . nor in 
practice is there any issue from the dilemma.” 


YES-MEN and Nondescripts on and off the press have told 
us that so many Viceroys and so many ex-Secretaries of 
Experts? State have signed the Majority Report that 

we ought to accept it blindly, “‘ as they know 
best.”” But we have brains, we ought to use them, and it 
needs no special or expert knowledge to see where the in- 
coherence of the word-spinners is leading, or what price will 
be paid by both England and India for such slovenly political 
thinking as we are asked to accept. We have to remember 
that the India governed by ruling Princes is much larger 
than the India governed by British governors. ‘‘ The Princes 
will take no orders from the federal responsible Government,” 
and yet they are to be in a federation with it! That is a 
plain matter plainly stated. Anyone can understand it. 
No one denies it. Again the federal proposals of the White 
Paper will force the Viceroy to work with a government 
responsible to Parliament, ‘‘ and pay his troops out of the same 
purse, which is alone available to the responsible ministers for 
all other federal purposes” [our italics]. Supposing the money 
has all been spent on other purposes, what will happen ? 
Again: “*. .. It is admitted that Indian finances at the 
moment constitute an insuperable bar to the immediate 
operation of a Federal Constitution, and indeed make it 
doubtful whether even the Provincial Constitutions can be 
started forthwith. It has, in fact, been said by a high 
authority, who is a member of the Committee, that the 
proposed new Constitution will be built upon a financial 
quicksand.” It needs no ex-Viceroy or ex-Secretary for 
India to comprehend simple matters like this ; in fact, it takes 
a Mandarin to fail to understand them. 


ALTHOUGH we have hardly touched the fringe of the subject, 
we have said enough to enable people to understand why 
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we are against handing India over to her Politigentsia. 
We beg them not to allow themselves to be baffled and 
bemused by the word-makers and the so-called 
experts. We, the voters of Great Britain, 
do not know enough to settle India’s domestic laws, just as 
we are incapable of deciding whether large or small battleships 
are best, but we have to decide whether or not we will have a 
navy, and in this Indian matter we have to say whether or 
not we will hold to our Indian responsibilities, or let them go 
altogether. ‘‘ You can either hold or get out,” Sir Henry 
Wilson said of Southern Ireland. The cocoon spinners of 
those days thought we could do neither. The result is plain. 
After many months of pretending that they did not know 
what the Joint Select Committee would decide, the Con- 
servative ministers are face to face with a report which 
endorses the White Paper in its main lines. They have what 
they wanted. Their plot was successful. Ministers have 
now got the policy they put forward handsomely confirmed 
by their nominees. All they have to do is to persuade the 
Conservative members to change their coats. All that the 
Conservative members have got to do is to get re-elected by 
people who passionately disapprove of the MacDonald Indian 
policy. Is that going to be quite easy ? Could it have been 
foreseen, and, if it could have been foreseen, could another 
policy have been pursued ? Month after month the Govern- 
ment have been shown where their Indian policy was 
taking them to. They have turned deaf ears to the warnings, 
and they are now “up against it.” 


The Future 


HERE, and at this stage, the whole Conservative Party steps 
into the picture. The south of England has been profoundly 
Halt ! moved by this Indian affair, and all the 
t! ae 

manceuvring in the world has not persuaded 
them that nothing much was happening. Mr. Baldwin is to 
meet his party “ and take counsel ”’ with them in a few days. 
The Liberal press, which supports Home Rule for India, has 
been displaying anxiety. It wants the White Paper policy. 
It admits the solid opposition of Conservatives. The Man- 
chester Guardian, which is always well informed as to Mr. 


——. _— oe _ we we we 
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Baldwin’s intentions, told us a few days ago that he would 
put to his followers this proposition, ““ You can only keep 
me if you agree to the Government’s Indian policy.’ Our 
contemporary thinks that this would clinch the matter. 
Would it? Mr. Baldwin is liked by all who know him, 
he is a good speaker, and has a pleasant literary outlook, 
but as to the choice of adhering to him or losing India there 
could be no hesitation at all. If he is rash enough to make 
this statement, Conservatives will say, well, as between you 
and India, we would rather lose you. But we do not think 
he will take this line. He is much too astute. He will talk 
about Socialism and Cripps and Coles ; he will refer to the 
nationalization of the land and the banks. He will tell his 
hearers that they “are dividing the forces of order.’”’ We 
hope that on that day there will be found someone to say that 
his army is not composed of mercenaries, and that he cannot 
put the regiment of Conservative voters up, as the hired regi- 
ments of Germany used to be auctioned, to the highest bidder. 
If by upholding the Liberal-Socialist policy for India he 
changes from one principle to another, he will do it with only 
a portion of his party, and the split will be his doing. It 
is understood that Lord Salisbury, who has been precluded 
from political action during the time he was working on the 
Joint Select Committee, will move the resolution at the 
Conservative Party meeting. He will be powerfully supported, 
both in Parliament and in the Country. 


THE year 1934 is going out in darkness and confusion. The 
British, who desire above all things to go about their lawful 
; occasions undisturbed, are troubled and _ be- 
a wildered at what is happening. They do not 
study European politics; they are, except at 

times of crisis, unaware of what passes in other countries. 
They believed, when the war ended, that the gigantic effort, 
which with the help of their Allies had enabled them to beat 
their enemies handsomely, would secure a permanent peace, 
without their having to think any more about it. In this 
belief and conscious only of their own desire for quiet and 
recovery, they scrapped almost the whole of their defence 
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forces. They were all the more pleased to do this because 
they were tired of fighting, and they did not want to think 
about battles again. People told them that there would be 
no more wars, that countries need make no efforts to preserve 
their national existence and that, in future disputes with 
foreigners, they would not need to use force. The British 
were delighted to hear this and were very pleased to be told 
by many of their public men, their clergy and their news- 
papers that the antique struggle for existence was a thing of 
the past. During the immediate post-war period they 
thought the people who could not accept the new.doctrines 
were bores, and they managed, for 10 or 12 years, to forget 
both history and human nature. The Emperor’s new clothes 
were all the fashion; never had there been such splendid 
garments! But now, at the end of 1934, sixteen years since 
the “‘ Cease fire,” the fact is being brought home, even to the 
most ignorant and insensitive, that problems are not solved 
by forgetting them, or even by calling them new and poly- 
syllabic names. The world has not “ been made safe for 
democracy,” the “‘ war against war” has not stopped wars, 
and the “new diplomacy” is seen to be leading Europe 
straight into disaster. It was cruel to make our war-. 
weary nation the forcing pit of false notions, many of 
them the invention of people who had not had the 
courage to face facts during the war and who refused 
to learn what it was about. We do not propose to go 
over the ground we have so often travelled, nor is it now 
necessary. The country is waking up to the difficult position, 
and is trying to understand why Europe is visibly on the boil. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and France are all of them 
afraid of what their neighbour Germany will do. That 
country is evidently considering her next pounce. Which 
neighbour will be the victim ? 


Or all vexed questions immediately confronting us, the 
matter of the Saar plebiscite is the most urgent. On 
January 13 the inhabitants of that region will 
vote either for returning to Germany, for 
going to France or for remaining as they are, under a Com- 


Vexed Questions 
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mission responsible to the League of Nations. Two years 
ago it was assumed by everyone that the Saar would certainly 
return to Germany. In that case a sum of money would have 
to be paid by Germany to France, according to the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty, to pay for what the latter country 
had spent on the coal mines. But when the Nazi régime came 
into being, with its accompaniments of murder, religious 
persecution, imprisonment without trial, confiscation of 
property and mismanaged finances, the people of the Saar, 
who had seen thousands of refugees pour into their country, 
began to waver. They are prosperous, sharing France’s 
Customs union and selling their coal to her. They are 
religious. Many of them would undoubtedly like to go on 
as they are. But this would be a great slap in the face for 
Herr Hitler and the whole resources of the German Govern- 
ment are turned on to the Saar to influence the vote. As 
assassination is one of the favourite weapons of the 
Nazi régime, the League Commissioner, Mr. Knox, has had 
to be protected by British detectives. In his struggle with 
the forces of the German Reich, a struggle for the protection 
of the Saar voters from intimidation, Mr. Knox has had only 
one weapon—frankness, an open statement of what was 
occurring in the Saar. He has dealt with intrigues and plots 
by speaking the truth. He has reported the state of affairs 
to Geneva and he has let his masters, the Councillors of the 
League of Nations, judge for themselves. Our own Govern- 
ment has greatly increased the difficulties of his position 
and has brought the possibility of war nearer by the policy 
of drift they have adopted. Sir John Simon was in the 
Cabinet in 1914. He was a drifter then; he is a drifter now. 


WE have no love for the League of Nations. We wish it 
had never been invented. If it could be obliterated, without 
destroying the structure of Europe, we should 
be delighted. But it is incorporated in the 
Treaty of Versailles and we have undertaken certain obliga- 
tions in consequence. Our Government, while paying lip 
service to “collective peace,” is letting us drift into war 
because they have forgotten this. The League of Nations is 


Our Obligations 
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administering the Saar. We are (collectively) responsible 
for this; we have to do the best we can in the circum. 
stances as we find them. The Saar is threatened by Germany, 
the latter country means to have it again, votes or no votes. 
Troops may be wanted to keep order and France has been 
asked by the League to act in certain eventualities. It would 
have been far better if the soldiers of another nation could 
supply these forces, for the clash in the Saar is between 
France and Germany, and the sight of French soldiers will not 
calm matters if French soldiers alone march to Saarbrucken, 
for a minority of Sarrois wish to join France, a large number 
to re-join Germany, and an unknown quantity wish to go on 
as they are. The use of French troops alone (and France 
knows this perfectly) is therefore undesirable. Great Britain 
has refused to act, under the plea that the Saar is not a 
British interest. But peace is a British interest, and a 
European war may easily come, as it did before, out of our 
policy of ‘‘no policy.”” We have not often agreed with Mr. 
Mander, but we are grateful to him for what he said in the 
House of Commons on November 15, when he urged on our 
Government the duty of sending British troops along with 
French troops should the emergency arise. He has the root 
of this Saar matter in him. He asked the Foreign Secretary 
whether he would— 

“ consider the advisability of offering to associate a small number of 

British troops with the main body of the French . . . to go to the 

assistance of the Governing Commission of the Saar . . . in order to 

emphasise the fact, by a token British military contribution, that the 

action taken is on behalf of the League of Nations and in fulfilment of 

a collective obligation ? ”’ 

Mr. Even: No, Sir, . . . a situation in which the Saar Commission 
finds itself unable to maintain order ought not to occur... . 
Mr. Manpver: Is it not a fact that if French troops had to be 
moved into the Saar, they would be acting to some extent as our 
representatives, as this country is a member of the League of Nations, 


and is there not a very strong moral obligation on our part to support 
them in every way ? 


There was no reply. The drift continues. 


GENERAL Smuts has recently been on a visit to this 
country and his activity during his stay was prodigious. 


e 
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Constant speeches, a wireless address and perpetual news- 
paper publicity were the accompaniments of his stay. 

The reason for this is obvious, even to the 
The Union and simple minded. He must have wanted some- 
2. thing and he is believed to have come to Europe 

with definite South African objects—he 
never has any others. The first was to persuade the British 
Government to hand over the native territories to the tender 
mercies of the Boer Government of the Union; and in order 
to gain the good will of our Ministers, General Smuts went to 
the length of extolling their Indian policy in a speech noticed 
in our November number. We know what the Boer policy 
towards the native and coloured inhabitants of South Africa 
is, so his advocacy of Mr. MacDonald’s policy for the Indians 
seemed peculiarly cynical. His speech on India was followed 
by a more direct attack on the subject of the native terri- 
tories. General Smuts was the guest of honour at a dinner 
of the South Africa Club on November 6. There he made a 
speech bluntly asking for the cession of the protectorates, 
and quoting a correspondence which seemed to promise this. 
He insinuated that South Africa had been unfairly treated 
by the delay in handing over what properly belonged to her. 
His speech, which was very fully reported in the London 
papers, amounted to “ stand and deliver.” Fortunately, Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, was equal to the 
occasion, which evidently came as a surprise to him. He 
answered at once, using very complimentary terms to General 
Smuts personally and extolling his fame as a soldier and a 
statesman. The butter was well and handsomely laid on, 
as is usual on these festive occasions, but Mr. Thomas did 
not confine himself to butter. 


THE Colonial Secretary answered the unexpected challenge 
quite simply and bluntly, saying that General Smuts had not 

stated the case fully, and that there was more 
pees to it than he had led his audience to imagine. 

As Mr. Thomas’s speech was not reported in 
the London Press, we give in full the passage on the native 
territories. We are indebted to Reuter’s Agency for the 
report :— 
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“ How easy, my dear Smuts, for you to go to South Africa and 
talk about all the difficulties of the world, having no responsi- 
bility for them except in a detached way, and telling the rest of the 
world how to go on with their business. How different to-night 
when General Smuts is talking of South Africa and he says quite 
frankly to the mining industry, ‘Thank God that you exist; if you 
did not we would be bust.’ 

“I know General Smuts would not expect me to reply to his 
references to what he rightly says is a matter that deeply concerns 
South Africa—the native territories. He is quite right in saying that 
twenty-five years ago correspondence passed between Selborne and de 
Villiers, but he also knows perfectly well that there was not only other 
correspondence, there were certain definite promises ; and just as he would 
be the first to say for South Africa that she would keep to the pledges 
and obligations they entered into, I want to say to him, to this country, 
and to South Africa, that the present British Government will not be 
unmindful of, and will not attempt to run away from, the promises and 
obligations that they entered into on behalf of the natives in this particular 
question. That is not only necessary to say, but to say less would be 
not to discharge the obligations one has to these territories and natives.” 
[Our italics.] 

Mr. Thomas ended his speech in the same complimentary 
vein as he began it, but the core contained solid matter, 
and it was both sound and sincere. We are so accustomed 
to squashy Ministers that to hear firm words from a member 


of the Government is a most delightful and unusual experience. 


But General Smuts had evidently another iron in the fire. 
He wanted the native territories from us, but he also wanted 

to get something out of Germany. The Union 
we a of South Africa holds a mandate for the 
Africa ? former Germany colony of South-West Africa. 

They wish to absorb this, and they wish to 
do it without trouble from local Nazis who have shown mild 
activity in that region. What could General Smuts offer 
the Germans to persuade them to let the Union swallow their 
old colony without making too much fuss? Well, he could 
make pro-German speeches in England and so convince the 
Hitler Government of his friendliness. He could rally the 
people who work overtime for Germany, and who have been 
lately under a cloud, and he could, with their help, put 
pressure on a Foreign Secretary and a Prime Minister who are 
inclined to yield to German demands. There is one body 
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that can be counted upon to assist those who advocate the 
German cause. This is the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. People who watch political events therefore ex- 
pected that General Smuts would be offered a platform for 
his attack upon us and our former Allies. Sure enough a 
dinner was given for him by this body on November 12. All 
the usual people attended ; The Times reported his speech 
verbatim, praising it in a leading article, and our contem- 
porary has reprinted it in a pamphlet. General Smuts spoke 
to a select audience—the Archbishops, Lord Allen of Hurt- 
wood, Mr. Vernon Bartlett, Mr. Cadbury, Dr. Maxwell 
Garnett, Dr. Norwood, Mr. Pethwick Lawrence, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, et hoc genus omne. A few distinguished non-politicians 
were also there. Lord Derby was in the chair. Why? He 
is not a pro-German or a pacifist! The list is illuminating, 
and anyone seeing those names would know what intellectual 
fare would be served up. It was hardly necessary to read 
General Smuts’s speech to know what he would say. Still, 
it had to be done, remembering what he had come to England 
for, and seeing that Herr Hitler’s own especial “ disarma- 
ment’ envoy, Herr Ribbentrop, was over here to see what 
weak spots he could find in the British Government. 


GENERAL Smuts is a very gifted and a very subtle man. 
He has extraordinary intuition about what people are thinking 
of when he isin their company. The writer has 
known him to answer an unspoken thought 
more than once. Therefore, when confronted 
with the high fraternity of the League of Nations Union 
(green, blue and yellow), plus members of the ‘“ Peace” 
societies, he knew just what to give them and exactly what 
language to use. He pitched his note in their key with so 
exact and reverberating a tone that it is difficult to believe 
(seeing that he is a very clever man) that he had not got his 
tongue in his cheek, for his speech might easily have been 
made by that arch-humorist, Mr. Bernard Shaw. He opened 
in the usual way with compliments to his company. He 
compared the Institute of International Affairs to a general 
staff ; he then spoke of “‘ complexes.” There was a “ fear ”’ 
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complex and an “ inferiority” complex. The “ fear” com. 
plexes were afraid of the “inferiority” complexes. We 
should have thought that “‘ fear’ would make the “ inferior ” 
feel “superior”! But the General was merely using this 
pseudo-scientific jargon for the purpose of mixing things up 
in order to make a case for the Germans. ‘“ The nations 
must be cured of their Freudian obsessions,” he cried, and 
then said pleasantly that a little sense of humour was all that 
was wanted. A little sense of humour and to stop talking 
about war! The speaker was sure that Germany did not 
desire war, therefore “let us stop this war talk.” Now, if 
we did not know that General Smuts was leading up to a 
practical object of his own, the false reasoning of all this 
would be simply sickening. Who is preparing for war? 
Germany. No other Power. And General Smuts knows this 
perfectly. He also knows that France is quite right to fear a 
third invasion and that nothing but her military power can 
stop it. The next passage of his speech, however, was an 
invitation to the nations to rely upon the League at Geneva. 
It is a “Round Table . . . and at that table and in open 
discussion the secret fear complex can be treated along truly 
human and scientific lines.” Our readers will note that the 
speaker is here assuming that the peaceful nations, France, 
Belgium and England, have no reason to be afraid of attack. 
All they have to do is to talk, all Germany need do is to let 
them talk. The speaker does not want the League to do 
anything but talk, and he made this point very clear. 
The League, like John Tanner, must “ go on talking.”’ The 
future historians will certainly believe the general to be 
the author of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays. [Our italics.] 


Au. the above was mischievous nonsense purposely expressed 
in nebulous language, but the operative part of the speech 
was what followed. “I have,” said the self- 
appointed arbiter of world destinies, “so far 
referred only to the fear complex and the way 
to deal with it.” (The way to deal with it!) “ But the 
other, or inferiority complex, is very closely associated with 
it. . . . The removal of the inferiority complex from Germany 
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is just as essential to future peace as the removal of fear 
from the mind of France.”” Why the Germans should feel 
inferior to the French because the French are afraid of them 
General Smuts would find it impossible to explain, but this 
sentence enraptured his green, blue and yellow audience, who 
chose to forget that the Germans claim to be the only race 
that counts, and, being as convinced of their superiority as 
the General’s audience was convinced of its intellectual 
wisdom, tell us so on all occasions. The core of the speech 
was then reached in the following sentences :— 

“‘ How can the inferiority complex which is obsessing and, I fear, 
poisoning the mind, and indeed the very soul of Germany be removed ? 
There 1s only one way, and that is to recognise her complete equality of 
status with her fellows . . . as long as the recognition of her equal position 
is denied her, the sense of grievance and injury will continue to remain.” 
[Our italics. ] 

Now this means in simple language “invite Germany to 
return to Geneva, and tell her that you recognise her right 
to re-arm and threaten the peace of Europe.” It means 
nothing else, although it would be graceful if France and 
England would apologise to Germany for having won the 
War, and promise to be beaten next time. No one has ever 
treated Germany as “ inferior,” since peace was signed. She 
does not feel inferior, she feels superior. But she does want 
us to condone her breaches of faith and General Smuts wants 
South-West Africa. He was reported to have been closetted 
during his stay here with Herr Ribbentrop, and the conjunction 
of these two men was ominous. 


THE really surprising thing about this speech is that the 
British have not revolted against the humbug of the whole 
thing. That the Curtises, Readings, Lothians 


bd Long and Bartletts should have applauded it to the 
British echo is what one would expect of them, but 


that The Times should eulogise and reprint 
such pseudo-shavian stuff is really rather depressing. General 
Smuts went so far as to try to reconcile his listeners to the 
Nazi Government, and he urged us to make the effort “‘ to 
bring Germany back to the Disarmament Conference and 
the League.” He meant, of course, bribe her back. He is 
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the honest broker, he will act as go-between, he will deal with 
the matter on behalf of distracted Europe, and by acting 
as German advocate he will be in a position to secure, for his 
own country, the particular benefits he seeks. The German 
passage was the most important part of the speech, but it 
was not all the speech. General Smuts told us what to do 
in other spheres. We must tie ourselves to and follow the 
U.S.A. (this was said, no doubt, to please Mr. Curtis, who is 
said to have organised the dinner), and we must not dream 
of denouncing the Washington Treaty. He appealed to Japan 
(‘our old friend ’’) to cease to have a policy, etc., but this 
latter part of his speech was made to round it off neatly. 
It is a curious fact that the only other speaker reported at 
this pro-German and anti-French and Belgian banquet was 
Sir Abe Bailey. Can he have been the actual host? Is he 
responsible for the reprint in The Times. If so, it would 
account for much that is otherwise inexplicable in this curious 
and disagreeable affair. 

General Smuts returned to South Africa on November 14. 
Let us hope that his visit has not succeeded in regard to the 
native territories and that the net spread before the Govern- 
ment in respect to the revision of the Versailles Treaty was 
visible to them. 


WHEN we last went to press affairs in France were hurrying 
towards a Ministerial crisis. Friends of France hoped that 
Monsieur Doumergue would remain Prime 
Minister, as his wisdom and steadiness had 
brought the French out of the crisis due to a 
succession of weak Governments. From Briandism, with its 
Locarno, leading to the re-arming of Germany, down to the 
politics of Monsieur Paul Boncour, France slid in the wake 
of England, which had preceded her in this foreign policy. 
The culminating point was the serious rioting in the streets 
of Paris on February 6. Then the ordinary, quiet French 
people felt they had had enough, and with one voice they 
summoned Monsieur Doumergue from his retirement to be 
Prime Minister. He did a great deal. French foreign policy 
was put on a new and better basis, the Budget was balanced, 
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confidence was restored, but his Minister of Justice, Monsieur 
Cheron, failed to bring the assassins of Monsieur Prince to 
justice, and his Minister of the Interior, Monsieur Sarraut, 
failed to reform the police. The murders of King Alexander 
and Monsieur Barthou dramatically exposed the weakness 
of these departments, and the Ministers concerned had to go. 
M. Sarraut commands a large following in the Chamber of 
Deputies; only the most careful riding would have kept 
M. Doumergue in the saddle, but, so far from riding carefully, 
he took the biggest fences he could find, and during his 
last few days of office it seemed to onlookers as if, sickened 
by the intrigues against him, and by the ingratitude of 
Parliament, he deliberately rode for a fall. He had brought 
in a series of reforms that seemed to him necessary for the 
better government of France. These included the right to 
dissolve Parliament without consulting the Senate. This 
proposal was unpopular; not only in the Chamber, yet, with 
his great authority, he might have carried it, but he broadcast 
a speech in which he expressed himself frankly and simply 
about the Radical-Socialists and their party. It was too 
much. The Radical-Socialist Ministers resigned and M. 
Doumergue placed his own resignation in the hands of the 
President of the Republic on November 7. He was succeeded 
within 24 hours by Monsieur Flandin, one of his former 
colleagues, who succeeded in keeping the Cabinet together, 
with the exceptions of Marshal Petain and Monsieur Tardieu. 


THE debt France owes to Monsieur Doumergue is one she 
cannot pay. His services were inestimable, and nothing 
better showed what he had done for his 
country than the calm regret with which his 
own fall was greeted. There was no disturbance. He went 
quietly away, tolerating no manifestations and not allowing 
the press to chronicle his movements. His journey home 
was made by road by night. He did everything he could 
to make the passage of office to another man easy and unsen- 
sational and to minimise the expressions of sorrow which were 
widely felt at his departure. With this powerful assistance 
from the fallen Minister France remained perfectly quiet. She 
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keeps a reliable and competent Minister of Finance, Monsieur 
Germain Martin. The new Prime Minister, Monsieur Flandin, 
in his first speech to Parliament announced that he would 
continue the policy of a political truce. The reforms have 
been dropped. They were intensely unpopular, and English 
people, whose Prime Minister has the power to ask for a 
dissolution, rather doubt whether that power is of any real 
benefit to the country. Monsieur Doumergue had, it is said, 
a bitter experience of individual ingratitude and of what 
political intrigue can be, but he may rest assured that his 
disinterested and unceasing labours for eight critical months, 
during this most critical year, will never be forgotten, either 
by his countrymen or by those who hope to see Europe become 
more stable and more settled. It is a matter of great regret 
that Monsieur Doumergue’s wise counsels have been lost to 
his country during this winter, for German intrigue is at 
work everywhere in France as well asin England. The most 
unlikely people—sometimes innocently—are concerned in it. 
It is a matter of international concern that at such a time 
France should have thrown over a man of proved judgment 
and ardent patriotism. 


THE Flandin Ministry was supported by a large number of 
votes when it met Parliament, but a shrewd observer, writing 
in the Debats of November 16, said that 
standing, as it did, between the nation and 
Parliament, placed it in an embarrassing 


The Press on the 
New Ministry 


position. 
“The spectacle presented by the Chamber (when Parliament met) 
was both curious and very commonplace. All those present noticed a 
sort of lethargy. Parliament was like a sick man who had got rid 
of his doctors. No more rules, no more restrictions, no more salutary 
reprimands, but all the old habits, all the old abuses.” 
Another writer, M. Marcel Déat, in Le Quotidien, says : 
* All the problems remain to be solved.” 
About the new Prime Minister there are hopeful views in 
more than one paper. Thus— 
The Réveil Economique says : 
““M. Flandin has before him a difficult task. His robust youth 
(he is 42), his courage and his clear mind will have all their work cut 
out to vanquish the troubles of the present hour.” 
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M. J. Kaiser in L’@wvre says : 


“M. Flandin’s . . . Government will be what he makes it. The 
results he obtains will count, not the parliamentary cabals, or the 
street crowds. . . . I think, in spite of the calm assurance—which 
has caused him to make out a plan of work for the whole session—he is 
well aware of the difficulties he will encounter. We have had a change 
of climate, but we have not got thereby a change of problems.” 


These extracts give a picture of the greeting which the new 
Ministry has received. All well-wishers of France must 
hope for its success in dealing with the difficult situation that 
confronts her at home and abroad. 1934 got us back to the 
problems of 1914. They have not been solved and will not be 
so long as we run away from them. 


One of the aftermaths of the War was the wreck of Southern 
Ireland. England was thoroughly worn out. Rebels and 
, mischief-makers saw _ their opportunity. 

ar a es ™ Southern Ireland was set up as a “ separate 
Dominion.” In a word, Irish Home Rule, 

which had been resisted for years by the British electorate, 
was accomplished almost overnight. It is well, now that 
we are asked to force Home Rule upon the ignorant and 
defenceless millions of India, that we should realise what we 
did then. At the time when Home Rule was given to 
Southern Ireland we were told that the constitution of that 
country would be rendered stable and secure by the following 
safeguards. There was an Oath of Allegiance to the King. 
There was a Senate. There was the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council. These sounded, at the time, as though they 
might mean something. To-day they have all disappeared, 
except the Senate, and that is only to last a few months more. 
It is as well that we should consider this Irish business in 
view of the huge betrayal of Imperial interests proposed by 
the packed majority placed on the Joint Select Committee for 
the purpose of ensuring the passage of a purely Liberal cum 
Socialist policy. The separation of Southern Ireland from 
Great Britain is nearly completed. She is reported to be 
working with Germany in certain military arrangements. 


_ This is what the great international lawyer, Mr. J. H. Morgan, 


said on November 15, when he called attention to affairs in 
Ireland, we quote from the Morning Post :— 
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‘Recognition of Irish independence by one foreign Power is quite 
sufficient for Mr. De Valera’s purposes, and I can predict with con- 
fidence what country that will be, and when it will extend that 
recognition. Germany will once again ‘make a tiger-spring at the 
throat of France.’ Supposing we try to fulfil our obligations under 
the Treaty of Locarno, supposing we do no more than protest against 
such wanton aggression by Germany, what will she do ? 

“The very first thing she will do will be to declare full diplomatic 
recognition of the independence of the Irish Free State. And what 
shall we do, what can we do, then? Reconquer Ireland? It will be 
difficult ; it will, in fact, be dangerous. We may need the few troops 
we possess;to defend our own shores.” 


But Mr. Morgan went further than this. 


ENGLAND’s danger will be, as before, Ireland’s opportunity. 

But this time, for the first time in history, she will be free to 
use it and she is preparing for this. We may 

Besoskt Ne arer find the Irish Free State placed at Germany's 
disposal for an aviation base. 


“Strange and mysterious things are happening in the Irish ports 
at the present moment. My loyalist friends in Ireland tell me that 
German steamers are unloading cargoes in those ports with the utmost 
secrecy—so secretively, in fact, that the Irish Customs Officers have 
orders to pass huge crates and cases through without examination. 
What do they contain? I leave you to guess. 

*‘T have a particular reason for mentioning Germany in this connec- 
tion.” He described the address three years ago of the Irish 
Free State Minister in Berlin to an audience of German judges, 
when the claim was made that “the Irish Free State is a 
sovereign State. It is sovereign both internally and externally. It 
has exclusive control of its external affairs.” 


Did we instruct our Ambassador to protest ? he demanded. “I 
think not. . . . We were silent then, even as we are silent now. Do 
you suppose that the German Government have forgotten that 
silence ? ” 


Our Government did not even protest when the chief American 
delegate to the Economic Conference in 1932 landed in Ireland 
“to greet the youngest Republic in Europe” in the name 
of the ‘‘ oldest Republic in America.”” Well might Mr. Morgan 
say :— 

“This continued silence of our own Government is not tact; it is 

cowardice, it is folly.” 

Our wobbles in Europe and our subservience to the U.S.A. 
in the Far East may at any time land us in war. If we throw 
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away India as we have thrown away Southern Ireland, we 
shall have the struggle we had before, with double the odds 
against us. 


THERE was a recent inquiry in the U.S.A. on certain alleged 
scandals connected with the manufacture of arms, and the 

opportunity was taken by witnesses to cast 
ihe Some aspersions on British armament firms. The 

reason for this is not far to seek. Our arms are 
better in quality and more durable than those made in the 
U.S.A., and the chance of doing British trade an injury was 
seized. Needless to say, the Socialist party was eager to 
believe anything detrimental to their fellow-countrymen, and 
the uncorroborated evidence given in the U.S.A. was quoted 
in a debate held in the House of Commons on November 8, 
on the Private Manufacture and Trade in Arms. The mover 
was Mr. Attlee, who wished to prevent the manufacture of 
arms by private firms, and who quoted a lot of American 
mud-slinging. While disclaiming the extreme Pacifist view 
that wars are caused by armaments, Major Attlee neverthe- 
less, talked about “‘ war mongers who work for war.” He 
compared the trade in arms to the slave trade, to the drug 
trade, to the white slave traffic. Sir John Simon answered 
him. Now Sir John Simon is a very bad Foreign Secretary, 
because he is a timid man, with no policy and no judgment of 
men, but he is a lawyer, and he can find out facts and present 
them correctly. He welcomed the debate because of the 
importance of the subject, and because it was by no means to 
be decided by denunciation or misrepresentation. Major 
Attlee had referred to the white slave traffic as similar to the 
private manufacture of arms, “is it his view that State 
Brothels are right . . . ?”” We quote this to show the depths 
to which Pacifist arguments descend. In the House of 
Commons, however, they are answered. Sir John told his 
audience that “so-called armament firms and private ship- 
yards are, for the most part, engaged in the production of 
things that are not munitions of war at all,” but, in time of 
war, they can turn their machinery on to warlike material 
when required. He then quoted from a League of Nations 
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Committee, which, after considering this matter, did not 
recommend the abolition of the private manufacture of arms, 
The subject is an intensely complicated one, because war 
industries are difficult to define. The Foreign Secretary 
complained of the activities of the Union of Democratic 
Control, who have republished the statements made at the 
American inquiry, and of those in charge of the “ Peace ” 
Ballot. The propaganda practised by these bodies is most 
mischievous. He was able to show that the American 
slanders, quoted by Major Attlee, were based on the purest 
invention. Among other yarns was one about the King, 
“We know him,” said the Foreign Secretary, “‘ to be perfectly 
incapable of having any connection with this silly story.” 


THE debate was continued by Sir Archibald Sinclair, who 
repeated in rather more measured words the case put by 
Poison Gas Mr. Attlee. Unfortunately, no one moved an 

amendment that the manufacture of poison 
gas by Socialist and Liberal members should cease, and 
Mr. Mabane followed with more American yellow cross, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain restored the decencies, which were 
once more lost when he ceased speaking, although Sir J. 
Walker Smith pointed out some facts of the matter, and Mr. 
Emerys Evans and Mr. Richard Law stated that England 
could not go on making gestures, while Lord Eustace Percy 
said that the Socialists were past praying for, and Mr. Baldwin 
wound up for the Government. The latter used pungent 
phrases. ‘‘ Objection is taken to the private manufacture of 
munitions, not because it is a bad trade, but because people 
make money out of it. I have never heard any complaint 
that there is anything immoral in an employee taking his 
wages for making munitions...” But the best thing that 
has been said on this matter of arms, munitions, and war, 
was said by Sir Arnold Wilson in a letter to The Times on 
November 14. In it, he dealt with the absurdity, often 
asserted by Pacifists, that armaments create war. Referring 
to the belief of a well-known Pacifist that the war in the 
Chaco would have been stopped had the protagonists been 
unable to buy arms: 
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If he will turn to the historical records of Paraguay and Bolivia, 
he will find that in the first half of the last century, when virtually no 
arms were at their disposal, the inhabitants of these countries massacred 
each other on a scale which exceeds by far the relative losses of the 
Great War in Europe. Half the able-bodied males perished within a 
few years. Scarcely less disastrous were the internecine wars between 
rival parties in Colombia and Venezuela which decimated the male 
population in successive decades. With the advent of arms of precision, 
from whatever source supplied, the death roll in South America has 
been reduced to a mere fraction of the toll that civil war exacted when 
men fought hand to hand. The same is true in Turkey, Arabia, and 
Persia. The acquisition by sovereign States in the Middle East of 
armaments purchased in Europe and the concentration of lethal weapons 
in the hands of authority has been one of the major causes of the re- 
establishment of law and order to a degree almost unimaginable in 
earlier days. 


These commonsense words should be noted. They direct 
our notice to facts. 


SomE months back we called our readers’ attention to a 
ballot which was to be held under the auspices of the League 
of Nations Union (this society is not, as so 
many people still appear to think, the 
League of Nations). The questions asked are five in 
number. Those people canvassed were to be asked to write 
“Yes” or “No” against each of them. These are the 
questions :— 

1. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations ? 


2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction in armaments by 
international agreement ? 

3. Are you in favour of an all-round abolition of national, military 
and naval aircraft by international agreement ? 

4. Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private use 
be prohibited by international agreement ? 

5. Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another the 
other nations should compel it to stop by : 

(a) Economic and non-military measures ? 

(6) If necessary, military measures. 


When we gave the matter publicity in a summer number 
we ventured to say that they were, most of them, impossible 
to answer by a “ Yes” or “No,” because they are very 
question-begging. The Pacifists have now discovered this 
for themselves, and a discussion has raged during October 
and November in various organs of the press about their 
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meaning, how they should be answered, and the intentions 
of the promoters of the Ballot, which is now said not to be run 
by the League of Nations Union, but only to use the address 
of that body and to acknowledge the same leadership. We 
propose here to give our readers some idea of what Pacifists 
and those who agree with them say about this “ Peace” 
Ballot. Our own comments are surpassed by what these 
persons say about each other. The fact is that the Pacifist 
movement is a huge delusion, and some of those who have 
been deluded, and have for years lent their names to Pacifist 
propaganda, are just finding it out. The matter came to a 
head in the House of Commons on November 8, when Sir 
John Simon referred to this questionnaire in his speech on the 
manufacture of arms by private firms. 


In this debate (on the manufacture of arms by private firms) 
Sir John Simon, himself, we believe, a member of the League 

of Nations Union, had occasion to call atten- 
ee tion to this ballot and the unscrupulous way 

in which it was being urged on ignorant and 
uninformed people. A very complicated question such as 
that about the manufacture of arms by private firms was not 
explained in any way. “It is obvious that that is done for 
the purpose of getting, by hook or by crook, a particular 
answer to that question,” said Sir John Simon, and he 
described how some members of the Union had suggested 
that an explanatory comment should be added to question 4 
(which deals with this subject). Sir Austen Chamberlain 
here intervened to explain that there were two papers, one 
green and one blue, and he added, “I am informed that 
sooner than circulate the blue paper (of which he approved) 
a large number of their branch organisation are circulating 
no reasons at all.” At this point the fur began to fly. It 
was evident that two schools of thought inside the Union 
were at each other’s throats. The Foreign Secretary, con- 
tinuing his speech, then quoted the official paper of the League 
of Nations Union which is apparently called Headway, and 
expressed his surprise at the “non-party”’ Union being 
unfair ; he quoted from an article which extolled the Socialist 
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party. It certainly was very unfair, but why was he sur- 
prised ? Our Ministers carry innocence to unbelievable lengths, 
and we cannot quite swallow Sir John Simon’s astonishment. 
His timidity we can see for ourselves. Under pressure from 
various quarters he has apologised for the speech we quote 
and has called it “unfortunate.” Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was the next speaker. He has hitherto lent the support of 
his much respected name to the League of Nations Union. 
He now finds that he has been let down. 


THE House, many members of which are in the habit of 
appearing on League of Nations Union platforms, in the 
; hopes of catching a few Liberal or Socialist 
oe votes, awaited Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech 
with interest. Speaking about the Union and 
the ‘“‘ Peace Ballot,” he said that he was a member of the 
League of Nations Union Executive Committee, that he had 
not attended their meetings owing to work on the Indian 
Committee. The Ballot was “‘ decided in my absence and 
without my knowledge. When I heard of a certain green 
paper which was being circulated with the ballot paper, 
putting the case on one side and saying nothing on the other, 
some of my hon. friends and I made a protest. We made 
our protest to the Executive of the League of Nations Union. 
They were no longer in charge, it was the National Declaration 
Committee ... it was... agreed... that whenever they 
circulated the green paper, which contains arguments on their 
side, they shall circulate the blue paper, putting some con- 
siderations on the other side.”’ At this moment the reader 
of The National Review sits back and takes a deep breath. 
Here are these five “yes” or “no” questions now having 
to be accompanied by two explanations that contradict each 
other. But that is not all. Sir Austen went on to say that 
without a word to himself the Ballot Committee have decided 
not to circulate their own (green) paper for fear of the effect 
produced on the electors by Sir Austen’s (blue) leaflet. They 
have thus circumvented the protestors. 


‘“T am informed,” said Sir Austen, “ that he (the canvasser) is now 
supplied by the Declaration Committee with a paper in which our 
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arguments are dealt with in order that the canvasser shall be able 
to counter these arguments. . . . I think it shows in what spirit and 
by what methods a verdict is attempted to be snatched from the 
country on these complicated issues. . . .” 
The Manchester Guardian has since told the listening earth 
that this third paper is yellow. So there you have three 
different sets of paper, blue, green and yellow, all designed 
to help the balloteer to understand these five simple questions ! 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s blood being up he supported his 
speech in the Commons by a letter to the papers. 


WE have seen how the ballot paper was at first accompanied 
by a pacifist green paper, and that when Sir Austen realised 
this he and his ‘‘ Hon. Friends” caused a 
blue paper to be circulated, explaining some 
of the difficulties of these five simple little 
questions. This blue paper was felt to be a blow to the 
aims of the League of Nations Union (or the National Declara- 
tion Committee, whichever is the controlling body), the 
trouble being that it called attention to some of the difficulties 
of this most intricate question. This blue pacifism was not 
admissible to the green pacifists. The responsible persons 
therefore issued a yellow paper. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
received one on Sunday, November 11. He was quite 
properly infuriated by it, and confided his troubles to the 
Times on November 12. 


I have this morning received a copy of this yellow paper. It is 
headed :— 


The Yellow 
Paper 


“ PEACE OR WAR? 
What the Ballot means.” 
and begins : 

The National Declaration on the League of Nations and Armaments 
is a scheme to find out from all persons in this country over the age of 
18 what they think about the prevention of war and the League of 
Nations. 

Further on it states : 

In this ballot you are asked to vote only on peace or war (my italics)— 
whether you approve of the League of Nations or not; whether you 
are in favour of international disarmament or not. 

In short, the issue is presented as the simple one :—Are you in favour 
of peace or war? If you want peace, vote yes ; if you vote no, it means 
war. 
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No graver misstatement of the issues at stake has ever been per- 
petrated even by a reckless partisan in the heat and fury of a contested 
election. No one desires war. That is not the issue. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain then said that “the vast majority 
of us earnestly desire the success of the League of Nations.” 
But he must surely realise that the bulk of his fellow subjects 
have ceased to believe in the possibility of any such success, 
nor have many people now-a-days any belief in the possibility 
of limitation of armaments by international agreement. 
With regard to the other three questions Sir Austen continued : 


No thoughtful person in full possession of the facts would answer 
the other three with a simple “yes” “or no.” To present these 
questions as a vote “ only on peace or war ”’ is a proceeding not easy 
to qualify in polite language. I will call it ‘‘a terminological in- 
exactitude.” If this “inexactitude”’ is perpetrated in print by the 
central committee, are we to suppose that zealous canvassers are more 
careful to explain the real facts? The simple question is put from 
door to door: Are you against war? Yes? ‘Then put “ yes ”’ to these 
questions. 

The result will be claimed by its promoters as a national verdict. 
To me it appears little better than an attempt to obtain subscriptions 
by a fraudulent prospectus. I beg the many people of high standing 
and good faith who have lent their names to it to consider their position. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s many friends will hope that he, 
also, will reconsider his position and cease to allow his name 
to be used for any form of this Pacifist propaganda which 
has done so much harm to the character of our country, both 
at home and abroad. 


Lorp Crcr and Lord Lytton took up the cause of the ballot, 
and the Manchester Guardian declared the questions to be 
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answerable by “yes” or “no” but the 
Dean of Manchester was candid enough to say 
in his Armistice Day sermon that 


“Tf people would really study the Parliamentary debate of Novem- 
ber 8 and page eight of the Manchester Guardian of November 10, 
and put on one side all party considerations, I should feel much 
less antagonistic to the questionnaire.” 

He went on to declare that he nevertheless believed it to be morally 
indefensible and utterly wicked to divide people into sheep and goats 
on the basis of their answers to questions 3, 4, and 5 of the Peace 
Ballot. It would often, he said, be the people who were thinking most 
deeply and realistically on the subject of peace and disarmament who 
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would find it most difficult to answer those three questions. Personally 

he would not at present be able to answer them honestly without so many 

qualifications as would make each answer a small essay. (Our italics.) 
Sir Arthur Steel Maitland (hitherto a League of Nations 
Unionist) supported Sir Austen Chamberlain, as did Lord 
Rennell. Other green, blue and yellow Pacifists rage together 
in the Manchester Guardian. They fall into three schools. 
Those who want to disarm England at all costs and at once, 
‘all war, even defensive war, is wicked.” To this school 
Canon Shepherd and his following belong, and the Canon 
has issued a “ clarion call” on his own account. Then there 
are the supporters of the “ Peace” Ballot, who are very 
peeved with Canon Shepherd and his supporters for queering 
the pitch of their affair. Finally, there are a good many 
repenting Pacifists, who agree with Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Sir Arthur Steel Maitland. With regard to the cranks 
and anti-nationalists we are indifferent, but we think that 
Sir Arthur Steel Maitland would do well to listen to the advice 
of his younger son who, two years ago, urged that all Con- 
servatives should leave the League of Nations Union. 


Tuis Review could be filled twice over with extracts revealing 
the minds of green, blue or yellow pacifists, but we have only 

space for one more. Mr. E. L. Woodward, 
— med i who wrote at length to the Times on November 
Your Wife ? ™® 15 is worth quoting. He quotes, perhaps 

unconsciously, from our August number. 
Directly the “five simple questions’? were published, The 
National Review suggested that they resembled the old 
catch ‘‘ Have you left off beating your mother (or wife) ?” 
Mr. Woodward has come to the conclusion that the questions 
asked in the “ Peace”’ ballot represent a distortion of fact 
by over-simplification, and he reminds readers of the Z'imes 
of this well known trap. He points out that the present 
practical difficulty is “‘ the re-armament of Germany and the 
glorification of war by the Germans.” He then asks what 
attitude we are to take up. He can see no half-way house 
between a policy of complete non-resistance and a policy of 
armaments, the latter to be used “not merely to keep the 
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peace but the civilisation of the world,” whatever that may 
mean. Mr. Woodward then goes on to state his own leanings 
towards the policy of non-resistance, but he asks whether there 
is (1) “‘ the least chance of persuading the citizens of the British 
Empire to adopt this policy’ or (2) “‘ the least chance that 
this policy, if adopted, would not be dropped at once under 
provocation.” Mr. Woodward defines provocation as that 
“caused by severe blows to our national prosperity and 
well-being or to the prosperity of our self-governing 
Dominions.” And he adds, that though in his opinion 
non-resistance would ultimately be good, “ short periods of 
non-resistance would lead to loss.’”’ We do not agree with 
his admiration of the long term non-resistance, but it is enough 
for us that he does not advocate it now. On the contrary, 
he says, “‘ I must, in this year 1934, put my trust in strength.” 
The upshot of his letter, of which we have only given a brief 


review, is that the promotors of the “‘ Peace Ballot ” 
“are taking a line of action likely to bewilder still further their 
own bewildered countrymen .... and to encourage the rulers of 
Germany to make over again the mistake about the real temper of 
the British people, which was made by the leaders of the German 
nation 20 years ago.” 
To our readers this remark will seem self-evident. But 


it is a landmark when formulated by a “‘ non-resister.” 


THERE is one matter in which the Government have had a 
considerable measure of success, owing to their policy of 
protection. Had they started it earlier, had 
they been more resolute in action, more 
constructive and less timid, the tale would be 
a still better one. As it is, nearly a million more people are 
employed than when they came into office, and they are 
entitled to congratulate themselves on this fact, which is 
their trump card. Seeing that the Socialists vastly increased 
unemployment, and that such Conservative measures as have 
been allowed to come into operation have greatly improved 
the situation, it is surprising that the Socialists manage to 
go on talking about unemployment, and that people continue 
to listen to them. If Mr. Neville Chamberlain had been Prime 
Minister, if he had not been hampered by all the Simons and 


The Depressed 
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Samuels, who hampered every effort he made for the first 
year of the Government’s existence, and by the Normans of 
the Bank of England, with their fatal German obsessions and 
monetary prejudices, it is not nearly a million who would have 
found work, but the bulk of the employable. It was right, 
therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain, being responsible for such 
prosperity as has returned to these islands, should be the 
Minister to announce, on November 14, an effort to deal with 
the areas on which prosperity has not returned. These are 
the coalfields, and the shipbuilding, engineering, and iron and 
steel producing districts. When there has been some revival 
in engineering or iron and steel, it has been apt to happen in 
districts out of the very depressed areas. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new proposals are based upon the reports of four investigators 
who were appointed some time ago to inquire into the state of 
certain regions where there was no revival. He rightly 
refuses to call them derelict, but the length of time of un- 
employment of individuals, during which time they have been 
living upon other people’s money must tell unfavourably on 
them. What is wanted, he said, is a “ revival of shipbuilding 
on the Tyne, or on the Clyde ; an increased demand for steam 
coal in Wales would make all the difference.” The speaker 
did not see any immediate prospect of this, and he put the 
Government’s new plans before the House of Commons. 


THE Depressed Areas are made all the more depressing by 
the absence of people who could lead. Many years ago it 
: was thought to be a sign of progress when the 

— “sl Squire and the Parson were got rid of. They 
no longer exist in built-up areas, and the Town 

Councils, which were thought to be all that the soul and body 
required, are, curiously enough, found to be wanting. Some- 
how the mere fact of a man’s election by numbers of votes 
does not make him a leader. How strange that is, who could 
have thought it! The Squire and Parson were anchored, one 
to his land, the other to his living. They couldn’t go away. 
They had to stay with their people, but the men of “ light and 
leading” who were in the depressed areas when they were 
prosperous have all, says Mr. Chamberlain .gone away. The 
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Government is, therefore, going to provide new Squires. He 
calls them “‘ local representatives ”’ of the two Commissioners 
who have been appointed to look after the black spots. Mr. 
Percy Stewart for England and Wales, and Sir Arthur Rose 
for Scotland. These two gentlemen are to endeavour to find 
occupation and subsistence for the unemployed. They are 
to be able to acquire land (compulsorily !), to hold it, to sell 
it, to transfer it. They will work through other bodies. 
They may create amenities, much as Cecil Rhodes kept the 
unemployed miners of Kimberley busy during the siege of 
that town in 1899. In so far as real Squirearchies can be 
established, with some individual permanence, this scheme, 
with its fluidity and its reliance on individual leadership, is 
promising. Mr. Chamberlain is devoting two millions of 
public money fora start. Much can be done with two millions, 
it is a very large sum. It is characteristic of the recklessness 
of modern parliamentarians that Mr. Chamberlain was at 
once reproached because the sum was not large enough. Our 
Socialists do not mind the unemployment created by over- 
taxation, because they get their living by trading on dis- 
content, but surely Conservatives should be better instructed. 
The scheme sounds a hopeful one. We trust it will not be 
allowed to interfere with the real business of getting the 
unemployed back to work, which can only be done by 
increasing employment. 


THE whole of our Far Eastern policy has been halted, and our 

trade position very unfavourably affected, by our failure to 

: recognise the fact that a new State has been 

a 9} set up in Manchuria, with the former Emperor 

of China, a Manchurian, at its head. Professor 

H. A. Smith performed a public service in writing to The 

Times on November 8 to call attention to our departure from 

custom in the way we have treated this question of Man- 
chukuo. He says: 

In the past, Great Britain has uniformly acted upon the principle 

that a new State formed by secession does not inherit the treaty obliga- 


tions of its parent State, with the exception of those treaties which 
define frontiers or otherwise create permanent territorial settlements. 
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Furthermore, it must be noted that this principle is independent of 
the recognition or non-recognition of the new State. .... 

In earlier days, when we were free to decide our policy in accordance 
with our own judgment, we were able to protect ourselves by making 
the grant of recognition conditional upon the acceptance of a treaty 
safeguarding the interests of our own people. The present difficulty 
with Manchukuo arises from the fact that in March, 1932, the League 
Assembly hastily passed an ill-considered resolution embodying the 
so-called “ Stimson doctrine ” of non-recognition. Since that time the 
doctrine has been vigorously condemned by the highest authorities 
in the country of its origin, and with good reason, for it is in flagrant 
contradiction with the historic policy of the United States. We must 
now ask ourselves whether we are to remain bound indefinitely by a 
resolution which clearly contravenes the accepted rules of international 
law and practice. Are we bound to pretend for ever that Manchukuo 
does not exist, when it fact it does exist, and thereby to throw away all 
chances of commercial intercourse with that country upon favourable 
terms ? 


Professor Smith ended his letter by saying : 


Our delegates to Geneva do not carry credentials empowering them 
to bind the Crown by votes of the Assembly, and the King’s prerogative 
in the conduct of foreign affairs cannot be diminished by anything less 
than an Act of Parliament. I do not presume to suggest that Man- 
chukuo should be immediately or unconditionally recognised, but I 
do claim that we are entirely at liberty to determine this question in 
accordance with our own judgment. 


Sir Joun FiscHerR WILLIAMS supported this sensible letter 


by asking questions that our Pacifists have not, and will not, 
attempt to answer. Of these, the most perti- 
een Se nent were questions 3 and 4: 


(3) Is non-recognition in general a desirable policy 
as a sanction of international law? Personally, I believe that, 
unless the refusal of recognition is the prelude to an attempt to 
destroy the fact not recognised, such a refusal is a step which leads only 
to confusion and embarrassment. There are other ways of expressing 
disapproval than by pretending that a fact is not a fact. But this 
question is largely political. 

(4) Does international law permit a refusal to recognise a new in- 
dependent and civilised State when once it is established? The 
answer is perhaps doubtful at the present day. The older law does 


give this permission, but, as appeared in discussion in Committee at — 


the last meeting of the Institute of International Law, there is a move- 
ment of opinion towards the contrary view. 


The same day Lord Newton, with pungent good sense, put 
the matter in a nutshell : 
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Surely the crux of the matter is : How much longer are we going to 
pretend that the State of Manchukuo does not exist ? I gather from 
a reply in the House of Commons that this attitude is to continue 


indefinitely. 

Unless some ingenious face-saving formula is devised to 
enable the League to get out of a false position, he suggests 
that “‘Some power more important than Salvador will break 
away and recognise Manchukuo in order to secure some 
economic or political advantage, and, in that event, the others 
will follow. ...’”’ When are we going to sit down opposite 
the tangle made for us by Round Tables and Pacifists and 
consider policy in the light of commonsense, our respons- 
ibilities, and our interests ? 


ELECTIONS for the whole of the House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senate took place in the United States of 
. America on November 6. They resulted in 

eg heg 99 an overwhelming victory for Mr. Roosevelt. 
His party now has a majority in both divisions 

of Congress and he can go right ahead with any policies he 
wishes to put in force. From this distance it is difficult to 
tell what his policy is. He seems to have so many and they 
do not seem to belong together. That may be one reason 
why the Americans have so enthusiastically approved of 
him, for they have no rooted objection to incoherence and 
they like variety. Mr. Roosevelt has certainly triumphed 
in this endorsement of his New Deal. Two years ago, when 
he was carried into power on a wave of anti-Hooverism, his 
election was a personal triumph. The November elections 
cannot be taken in that way. They indicate, no doubt, that 
the President keeps his popularity, but they also show that 
Americans are ready for the New Deal and that they are 
not yet frightened by the cost, nor ready to consider how 
this will be met. The U.S.A. is said to be going in for a huge 
programme of ‘Social Reform.” Americans are going to 
try to do in two years what European countries have taken 
70 years over, and they are going to do it without much 
expert help to guide them. Relief of the poor, housing, 
public works, control of profits, social services. All these 
things have a familiar sound to us. They are new to the 
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U.S.A. We shall look on with sympathy at the efforts made 
to master the difficulties that seem inherent in modern indus- 
trial states. One trouble will arise from the inexperience of 
the new House of Representatives. The Conservative opposi- 
tion has been virtually annihilated. The Socialist group 
has yet to be formed. The new American Representatives 
are full of enthusiasm and inexperience. It will take time 
for Mr. Roosevelt and his party managers to show them on 
which side their bread is buttered. 


THE League of Nations, which we were told was going to 
prevent war, has been in existence nominally for fourteen 

years, actually for thirteen years. During a 
aa a Chaco duarter of that time (three years), two countries, 

Bolivia and Paraguay, have been at war over 
the possession of the Gran Chaco. Every time the League 
meets—that is, several times a year—these two countries 
are adjured to stop fighting. Messages have been sent to 
them ; Commissions have visited them; they have been 
implored to stop. But they both feel that the possession of 
the Gran Chaco is a major national interest, and they turn a 
deaf ear to the prayers, entreaties and commands they 
receive from Geneva. That is why the League of Nations 
will always fail to stop a war, and, indeed, to alter anything 
at all, even in Liberia. It is at the mercy of whatever nations 
may desire to do. Japan did not choose to stop making 
Manchukuo into a country separate from China. When the 
League sent out a commission to the Far East, whose report 
blamed Japan, and suggested that Manchukuo should be 
allowed to relapse, she left the League. When Germany felt 
that she had secured all that Geneva could do for her, she 
left the League. Each nation, except, under some circum- 
stances, Great Britain, will always put their own interests 
first. And as there is no likelihood of other nations going to 
war with them on that account, the whole Geneva game, as 
played to-day, is a dangerous sham. The League does not, 
and cannot, prevent war, and those who claim for it powers 
which it does not by the nature of things possess, are doing 
no service to peace. The Gran Chaco war continues, but 
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Paraguay, far the smaller country, has just won a smashing 
victory, and that may bring about the restoration of peace 
between the belligerents. 


THE principles underlying the Betting and Lotteries Act 
are very hard to discover. The principles of those who voted 
for one of its clauses are even harder to find. 
An extraordinary volte-face occurred in the 
House upon an amendment moved by Sir 
William Davison, Member for South Kensington. He proposed 
that a National Lottery shall be made legal in this country 
as the sole means of preventing huge sums of money from 
going to Ireland to bolster up the Government of Mr. de 
Valera. On this occasion Sir William Davison’s proposal 
was rejected. But in 1932, when he also made it, a majority 
of the House of Commons voted for it, including Captain 
Margesson, the chief Conservative Whip. Last month, with 
complete cynicism, the Whips drove the reluctant party into 
the Lobby against what Captain Margesson himself had voted 
for 2} years ago. Only 47 Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment, on this last occasion, remembered their principles. The 
others not only forgot theirs, but also forgot that the Con- 
servative Party Conference had expressed a strong desire to 
see this sensible and money-saving device put into force. 
We have for years advocated the establishment of a Govern- 
ment security yielding low interest, but with prizes to be 
drawn for. Such a security would appeal to the sporting and 
betting community, and it would enable our Government to 
save enormous sums. 


Betting and 
Lotteries 


THE football match played on November 14 on the Arsenal 
ground at Highbury will never be forgotten by those who 
were present. Thousands of Italians had come 
over to see their men play, and they arrived 
on the ground wearing blue berets, smiling and polite, and 
apparently imperturbable. Before the match they were 
far less apparently moved by the event than the shouting, 
singing English who were near them. The Morning Post 
gave a very entertaining account of the scene. The British 
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sang songs and halloed, the Italians watched them. “It 
might have been the usual league match setting. For a 
moment we almost forgot our visitors. And then— 

And then, so to speak, the time-bomb exploded. The ground 
shook. Whistles shrieked ; rattles whirred ; groves, thickets, forests 
of red, white and green flags rose in the stands and enclosures ;_ berets 
were flourished on sticks ; thousands of voices chanted “ Viva l’Italia !” 
—how well we were to know that chant !—and thousands of arms were 
raised in the Fascist salute. . . . The Italian Ambassador had entered 
the stand. 

“ After this,” says the writer, ““we knew what to expect.” 
The Italian team was welcomed with a prodigious outburst 
of cheering, and when the players were presented to Prince 
Arthur of Connaught and Signor Grandi, the tremendous 
noise broke out again. But when the game began depression 
fell on the visitors. England scored 3 goals in 12 minutes 
and “the Blue Berets found that the world had grown as 
dull as the English skies.” 


At half-time the vivid Italian crowd were depressed. Then 
came the second half. 


Viva V'Italia ! For forty-five minutes I was conscious only of noise, of 

jubilant Italian voices, of a cloud of blue berets on poles, of 

the fluttering of innumerable flags, and of those two prolonged roars 

—like the sound of the Minotaur in his Cretan den—which greeted 
two quick goals by Italy. 

The afternoon darkened rapidly; I watched the few last kicks 
in twilight, from behind a curtain of Italian flags. Two men beside 
me solemnly embraced as Carlo Ceresoli made a daring save. Italy 
had lost—but it might have been worse... . 

Outside the ground thousands of people, wedged together in a tight 
mass, chaffed the mounted policemen trying vainly to get them into 
some sort of order. In the crowd were the blue berets, blithe and 
philosophic to the last, unable to wave their flags, unable to spring 
their rattles, but still able to call hoarsely across the sea of heads. 


And the Morning Post adds : “‘ It will be quiet without them.” 
But unconventional as the audience was, the Italian foot- 
ballers themselves were, perhaps, even more unconventional. 
At the start Drake, England’s centre-forward, received from 
an opponent three tremendous smacks in the face. He kept 
his temper and the English crowd laughed. But if our men 
were disconcerted by face-slapping and Nelson tackles, the 
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Italians were very much agitated when our forwards charged 
their goalkeeper. This is not allowed on the Continent. 
There were casualties. Monti was knocked out early. Hap- 
good had his nose broken. Drake’s legs were badly knocked 
about. Bowden’s ankle was much damaged. That being 
so, it says much for both teams that tempers were not lost. 
Viva VItalia ! 


Ir is not a hundred years since Bradshaw issued their first 
Railway Timetable (1839), and now, lying on the writer’s 
: table is a small book with a blue cover, 
a Bradshaw’s International Air Guide. It tells 
the would-be traveller how to get to where 
he wants to go, how to take his tickets, all about his baggage, 
how to reach the nearest air port. It tells him his time- 
table, London 9.30, Paris 11.45, that is, of course, from 
air port to air port. Another hour and a half must be allowed 
for getting to and from Victoria and the rue des Italiens 
(the Airway Termini). Should you want to see India, before 
Sir Samuel Hoare has cut the painter and plunged that huge 
peninsular into chaos, you turn to page 148, where you 
read the following :— 
London .. Wednesday 
Bushire .. Monday 
Jodhpur .. Wednesday 
We omit the stops and the information as to the hotels 
you stay in. This journey will cost you £104 single fare, 
thus showing that flying is not yet a cheap amusement. 
But that there should be a flying Bradshaw is a portent. 
Flying has made the round world no bigger than an English 
county was in the middle ages, and although it has added 
the romance of speed to life, the loss has been greater than 
the gain. Railway travel first enabled people to pass through 
a country while ignoring everything of its inhabitants and 
their lives, but flying will do worse. People will not even 
know where they are. ‘“‘ Have we passed Austria?” they 
will say, or “‘ Was that Africa ?”’ The cultural value of travel 
being largely lost, will people stay more at home? It is 
a moot point. It is useless to repine at the ‘“‘ advances ” 
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made by humanity, we have to bear them, but those of us 
who are old enough to remember pre-motor England, when 
to walk along the road was not to court death, will be 
conscious that our children are not having the best of this 
world. 


WHEN our readers are planning their Christmas presents 
we ask them to buy, when they can do so, from firms which 
advertise in this Review, and to be as generous 
as they can to the charities whose names they 
will find in our pages. Thus they will spend 
well and will help those who help us. If they get books, 
they cannot do better than to study our lists. The children’s 
books in particular are fascinating. May we once more 
remind those with country cousins or with relations and 
friends living abroad, that there is no better Christmas 
present for them than a year’s subscription to The National 
Review. 

The Editor wishes a Merry Christmas to all our readers 
and that in the New Year they will stand firmly for the 
strength of Great Britain and the unity of our Empire. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
ABROAD 


A correspondent of The National Review has recently had occasion to 
go to Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, where he had the opportunity 
of seeing well-informed people of all kinds, classes, and opinions. The 
following are notes made at the time. They are not written up or jour- 
nalistically doctored, and so they are the true raw material of history. All 
the conversations were private, the speakers’ personalities have had to be 
disguised, but the Editor of The National Review will vouch for their com- 
petence to speak and for the reporter’s sincerity. 


GERMANY (Various Towns). 
A WELL-INFORMED BRITISH RESIDENT. 

There are three broad groups in Germany: (1) Youth, 
which is enthusiastic ; (2) Middle-Age, which is critical ; 
(3) Old Age, which is opposed. The S.A. & S.8., etc., think 
in terms of war. German soldiers know they want about 
seven years; the situation is such, however, that no plans 
can be guaranteed. No one in Poland can be under any 
illusion as to the new arrangement. 

The Germans showed the most wonderful capacity for 
devotion to the “ firms where they worked ” or to the Father- 
land. There was a tremendous power in this, and it is a power 
which will continue to develop. He laid great stress on this 
dynamic German energy, capable of incalculable self-sacrifice, 
as massgebend for the future. 


A GERMAN GIRL OFFICE WORKER (aged 27). 
(Gets 120 Marks a month after several years’ work.) 


Who is not discontented? Prices up, wages down, 
nothing to look forward to. She was glad she was 27. She 
would not anyhow go to the land. She had only her job 
to lose. 

RED Cross WoMAN WORKER. 


(An old friend, non-politically minded ; artistic ; critical of 
the regime at its inception.) 


To-day she has decided sympathy for the new order, 
and will state why. Germany has passed from a period of 
criticism, hopelessness and pessimism to construction, hope 
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and optimism. Hitler has given the people belief in them- 
selves and their future. The people are increasingly for 
Hitler ; more so than a year ago. Those who were critical, 
like herself, see that something positive is happening and 
therefore want to help and be in it. A large proportion of 
the population was non-politically minded. All were tired 
of the futile party conflicts and feel the present—where some- 
one is attempting to do something—as an immense relief 
and improvement. 

Youth is enthusiastic beyond limits for Hitler—even 
small children. This affects favourably the elders. A day 
in the country marching is a great improvement on sitting 
in a dreary classroom. It is psychologically sound. There 
is some discontent. But great things have been done—which 
the §.D.P. and others talked about but never did. 

An AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 
(Many years in Germany; employs several hundred men.) 

Relatively few of those he meets in business are in the 
Nazi Party. There is much criticism and discontent ; a very 
hard winter ahead. People are tired of marching and having 
all their spare time absorbed in demonstrations. The 8.A. 
are again in full swing ; the main thing is discipline ; arms are 
not used. 

The Communist danger before 1933 was real, e.g., in busi- 
ness. The Industrial Councils dealing with disputes invari- 
ably gave a ruling in favour of the Socialists. He had never 
had a case granted in his favour before 1933. The 8.D.P. 
and the Communists had penetrated everywhere in the 
industrial field, and were everywhere powerful. To-day the 
Employer is in charge of the Council, and representation is 
obligatory. The gain in business and business management 
has been great, and is an important asset on the side of the 
new order. 

He had no opinion on militarism and re-armament, 
except to admit a good deal of preparation was going on. 
He was convinced of the pacifism of the people. 

A GERMAN Ex-SoLpier (a Bachelor). 

He was, on the whole, content, and gave a positive account. 

Wages may have come down a little, and women may complain 
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about prices, but work has been found, and there is plenty 
happening. The other parties had their chance ; they talked 
and did nothing. The intolerable confusion of the old days 
has gone. The country has a leader who does things. It is 
united. The Winterhilfe was a fine thing. Everybody had a 
responsibility to see that no one starved. Hitler did a fine 
thing in cleaning out ruffians like Réhm, who were not content 
and wanted to make further trouble. 


A DriPLoMaTist FRoM A NEAR EASTERN COUNTRY. 

The full history of the Réhm affair is not known. After 
a sea journey with General Blomberg, Hitler was quite clear 
that a choice had to be made between the S.A. and the 
Reichswehr. Hitler’s control over the §8.A., which was 
getting large and unwieldy, was entirely dependent on Rohm. 
Hitler is clever—plastisch—sees ahead. Rohm was stupid. 
Even in lectures to diplomatists he gave away things harmful 
to Germany. Blomberg is weak; General von Fritsch is 
strong; there is latent rivalry. The French Ambassador 
Poncet was in touch, and had shared the French view of the 
overthrow of the regime ; he was even in direct conversation 
with those who fell on June 30th. The policy of the speaker’s 
Government was based on the view that Hitler would stay, and 
that it was best to deal with him. In any event, he was better 
than any possible alternative. The degree of re-armament 
in Germany is not known, but it goes steadily on. The 
achievement of sowndless aircraft had been reported to him. 
His country assumes a German policy which makes for war. 
The Reichswehr is about 300,000. Factories are in good 
trim for war production. The main battle at the moment is 
between the Reichswehr and the Wilhelmstrasse. The former 
want open re-armament; the latter want to continue to 
observe the niceties of the game. 


A GERMAN OFFICIAL. 
(An old friend ; wounded in the War ; formerly sympathetic 
to the 8.D.P., keen peace-worker, and former critic of the 
Hitler Party. In 18 months he has changed from criticism 
to sympathy and active co-operation.) 
Much the most important thing is the positive aspect 


of the new regime. It is doing great things which the 
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Socialists failed to do, and has won to its side immense 
numbers of the Arbeiterschaft as well as youth. Positive 
results. Unemployment reduced 4-5 million. The moral 
result has been overwhelming. There is active consent over 
large areas of German life for the new regime. The masses 
are being trained to accept the coming hardships for a few 
years. They will do it. It has been rumoured, e.g., that 
wedding rings will have to be given up in order to purchase 
back the Saar. The sacrifice will be made cheerfully. 

The State is favouring those industries which will make 
Germany less dependent on abroad. There is intense activity 
in the chemical industries, e.g., factories are now being built 
which are using wood pulp for artificial silk and as a sub- 
stitute for woollen clothing. He expects in the next year or 
two a deterioration in the general clothing of the people, but 
the thing will “go.” The energy to find a way is irresistible. 
A DIPLOMATIST FROM ANOTHER NEAR EASTERN COUNTRY. 

June 30th should be kept in mind constantly in relation 
to Germany’s foreign policy. A man who can be persuaded 
to the point of losing his head and murdering his best friend 
presents a pathological problem of most serious moment. 
The “ Ausland” is misinformed or not informed as to the 
character of the new Germany. Perhaps more serious still 


is the behaviour, for example, of British Conservatives, 1.2, 


indifference, neutrality, even when they know the character 
of the Germany with which they have to deal. 

The military danger is always present. What may prove 
more serious is the determination of Germany to become 
economically dominant. This is the policy pursued under 
Schacht. Wages are to be forced down to the lowest level. 
Every sort of device will be used to make Germany a sort of 
economic Japan in Europe—mass production on the lowest 
wage levels until Germany can command the markets. It is 
hopeless for others to meet this competition. Once this 
power is established other consequences will follow, including 
military. 

There is no help in being an observer or in neutrality. 


History is not a natural science. It is something which is | 


made by action. 
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A Dantzig GERMAN (Non-Jewish). 

There is great discontent in Dantzig. Germans through- 
out the corridor feel that Hitler has sold them to the Poles. 
Practically all the Jews have been driven out of business in 
Dantzig. Many have gone over to Gnydia. The German 
population in Dantzig resents the new conditions—the Nazi 
Party is in complete control, as in Germany. Both men and 
women have the greater part of their time taken up by Party 
and State demands. Their freedom has gone. Arbeitsdienst 
for women is now in general operation as well as for men 
(17 to 25 years). Women are being sent for the year mainly 
to East Prussia. The one thought they have is that at the 
end of the year they will possess an Arbeitspass. 

Schools have become places for teaching about Hitler 
and the Party. Hitler and Luther are spoken of as the two 
German Saviours. The schoolchildren and young people up 
to 17 are really enthusiastic. If this generation grows up 
in this way it will be a “ Hitler’ Germany. But this is 
impossible. The present situation cannot last so long. 

Everyone expects war or civil war. Military preparation 
goes rapidly ahead, though one must not speak of it. In 
Dantzig and district there are extensive air preparations 
in the form of Sport. All the Germans in the district believe 
that Germany will one day make war for the Corridor. War 
as far as the Ukraine is a familiar idea to them. Among 
those in the know there is a sense of confidence. The Germans, 
they say, will surprise the world in a year or two. 

SunDAY MorninG Divine Service: THE Dom, BERLIN. 
(A very wet morning ; Church only half-full.) 

The thesis of the sermon was that the present catastrophe 
of the Church was due to the slackness and neglect of the 
individual worshippers. The flock must listen to God’s word 
and endure in sorrow and prayer. In his attack on individual 
shortcomings he reminded me of Dr. Selbie in the old days at 
Oxford. He did not carry, for me, Selbie’s sincerity and 
conviction. I had an uneasy feeling that he was avoiding the 
major issue of the conflict, and that he knew he was doing so. 

So much for German opinion. Our correspondent then 
moved to Czechoslovakia. 
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CONVERSATIONS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
A CZECHOSLOVAK OFFICIAL. 

He said he did not understand English neutrality in the 
present European situation ; stressed the German danger; 
thought Poland was playing a dangerous game. Before the 
German-Polish agreement, Poland had given testimony that 
the Polish minority was treated better in Czechoslovakia 
than anywhere else in Europe; since the agreement with 
Germany a violent campaign of abuse had been released by 
Poland against Czechoslovakia. 

He referred to the passport question in connection with 
the Marseilles murders. He said the evidence that forged 
Hungarian passports had been used was overwhelming, and 
that the Hungarians had been cynical enough to attempt 
to fasten the blame for the passports on Czechoslovakia, 
The French police came out with a shocking record ; he 
advised me to see a film of the murder, which had been 
prohibited in France. 

In Czechoslovakia the German minority problem presents 
no serious difficulty. Two German parties co-operate with 
the Government. The small Nazi movement had _ been 
suppressed. The effect of the Nazi revolution had been to 
strengthen among Germans their support of the Czecho- 
slovakian State. They would, if the choice came, take up 
the sword for the Czechoslovakian State. 

INFLUENTIAL PotisH EDITOR. 

The foreign policy of Czechoslovakia was the maintenance 
of the status quo and the consolidation of all states desiring 
peace. At present Italy and Poland vascillate as to which 
side to take. The effort of politics must be to attract both 
of them to the peace system, and keep Germany in isolation. 
The German danger is great, not least on the psychological side. 

He does not think any substantial movement can come 
out of the various grades of emigrés abroad. Marxism was 
no basis with which to meet the crisis. 

Epitor OF LEADING CZECH PAPER. 

The German danger was great, but the triumph of Italy 
would also be a war policy. France, in her dealings with 
Italy, does not sufficiently appreciate this. An Austria 
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under Italian control would undermine Yugoslavia. Peace 
could only be sought along the lines of Austrian independence. 

Polish policy seeks, and is interested in, the weakness of 
Russia and Germany. It is well satisfied with the Bolshevik 
system because of this result of weakness, and would regret 
its disappearance for a system which was powerfully national. 
Similarly, the coming of Hitler was regarded by Poland as 
adding to the weakness of Germany. 

In Poland the talk was rather different. 

CONVERSATIONS IN POLAND. 
A LANDED PROPRIETOR. 

The foreign policy of Pilsudski was supported by the 
entire nation. Poland had not withdrawn from France, but 
there was a certain “ Distanzerung.” The Stavisky affair 
showed serious weakness in the government of France. The 
Four Power Pact had given offence to Poland. The main 
fact, however, in the situation is that Poland is seeking to 
get on good terms with her neighbours. France is a long 
way off. Itis in this way that the new relations with Germany 
are to be understood. 

Germany has undergone a profound revolution which 
affects all its thought and social relations. Everything is 
in flux, the German is bewildered by the variety of ideas which 
assail him. For Poland, the change from a Kaiser to a non- 
German Hitler was great. The overthrow of the Junker 
landed aristocracy was an event of European importance. 
The seat of military aggression to the East was removed. 
His view was that the German nation was mobilised under the 
Junkers to a supreme military expression in 1914 which 
would not recur. 

The Osthilfe had been removed, taxes had increased. 
The large landed estates were uneconomic. The ideas of 
Rosenberg were phantasy and dream, and should not be taken 
too seriously. It was this change which opened up new 
possibilities of peace between Poland and Germany. 


A Po.isH PRroressor (deeply interested and involved in the 
Ukrainian movement in Russia). 


The Ukrainian movement is quiescent and waiting. It 
does not disguise the disappointment with Western Europe 
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which it feels. The same Russia against which it struggled 
four years is now being admitted to the League of Nations, 
They who have been in the provisional Ukrainian Government 
struggling for democracy and the League are still in exile. 
This was a great blow to their hopes. He had been in London 
on the occasion of Rosenberg’s visit, to make clear that 
Ukrainian nationalism had nothing in common with Rosen- 
berg. 

He regarded civil war as probable in Germany. The 
future was likely to be with the Reichswehr and the restoration 
of the monarchy. This could be regarded as the permanent 
form of German government. He accepted an expansionist 
foreign policy as the basis of the German State. 

Poland has a real confidence in her military establishment. 
A “Stab” of young officers had been built up around 
Pilsudski. They go through severe discipline and show real 
enthusiasm in their work. There are strong currents of 
opinion opposed to the Government. Anti-semitism and 
Fascism are strong, for example, in the universities. In all 
his talk about European questions, he assumes that war 
cannot be avoided. 

A PouisH OFFICIAL. 

As to Germany, no one was under any illusion. She was 
re-arming. When she was ready, all they knew of history 
pointed to the conclusion that Machtpolitik would again 
come into operation. Poland’s military power was not a 
negligible factor in the situation. The position was simple. 

Trouble had been headed off for a few years. 

Economic development between the two countries was 
possible, but only within severe limits. Among other things, 
Germany was not showing too much readiness to pay her debts. 

ANOTHER POLISH OFFICIAL. 

Two factors were of great importance in appreciating the 
new Germany: one was the possibility of its economic pro- 
gramme ; the other was the setback of the Junkertum. 

The 25-point programme of the Nazi party stood and was 
now subject to evolution. The recent speeches of Hitler 
(witness Nothilfe, etc.) pointed to the conclusion that rich 
people were to be severely treated, for 350 million Reichs- 
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| marks were again to be raised for the unemployed. It meant 
| that this form of socialism was making headway. Great 


energy was being put into the task. In the French revolution 
it was ideas which were more important than the battalions, 
and conquered Europe. If the Germans could provide a 
solution of the present economic capitalistic situation, they 
would lead Europe and would exercise by this economic 
victory an influence comparable to that held by the French 
revolution. He attached great importance to the economic 
aspect of the German revolution. 

So far as East Prussia was concerned, the situation for 
the Junkers was by no means what it was. The mere fact 
that a Nobody was in charge of the State had cut clean across 
Junker psychology. The Junker was subject to much State 
regulation on his estate and increasing economic disabilities. 
All this meant a profound change in his importance and 
position in the State. An attempt was being made to indus- 
trialise East Prussia. He himself was sceptical as to the 
result. What was plain, however, was that the leadership 
of Germany had changed. 

On the other hand, he emphasised that Poland was pre- 
pared in a military sense and would defend every inch of the 
ground she possessed. By implication he was critical of 
French policy, and seemed anxious to think as well as possible 
of Germany. 

ANOTHER POLISH OFFICIAL. 

Lithuania.—Since Pilsudski had sent one of his best men, 
an ex-Prime Minister, to Lithuania to negotiate, there had 
been a serious setback, due to French journalism and to 
Russian intrigue. The Russians did their best to say that 
Poland was a dark horse and better left alone. He did not 
suggest that the journalist activity was in direct connection 
with the Quai d’Orsay, but the effect was to suggest that, 
in the French belief, non-commitment with Poland was 
better in the light of the Franco-Russian understanding. 

Nothing could be done by Poland at the present time. 

France.—He enumerated the causes of estrangement with 
France, including recent treaty arrangements. 

Germany.—He still regards Germany as the main enemy, 
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and admitted there was a danger of short views on foreign 
policy prevailing in Poland. 

As regards the internal situation, the anti-semitic move- 
ment was strong, especially among university youth ; radical 
nationalism was growing. The present government block 
was getting out of touch with the forces of discontent. There 
was great restlessness among the younger generation. The 
situation was disquieting. Agriculture was bad ; trade left 
much to be desired. 

A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

He discussed the German agreement. His view was that 
the terms of the agreement had left the door open to mis- 
conception of possible German-Polish co-operation. There 
was nothing in the agreement except what was to be found in 
the Locarno and Kellogg Pacts. This mere repetition created 
suspicion in itself, both in France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Russia. 

Poland would never give up the Corridor. 

There was a danger of Poland taking short views. Ger- 
many still remained the greatest danger, and it was of the 
greatest importance that solidarity for the preservation of 
peace should be developed. There was every reason, for 
example, why Poland should support efforts to preserve 
Austrian independence. 

A SocraList Poriricran. 

His party had voted against the agreement with Germany 
and for the agreement with Russia. His party was opposed 
to Polish participation in a “ Fascist’ block. It supported 
the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia and France and its 
system. He did not think there was any secret agreement 
with Germany, but support given to Germany was dangerous. 
He did not attach any importance to the visit of Gombis. 
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NATIVES IN EAST AFRICA 


PerHAPS the most remarkable psychological development 
of modern times lies in the changing attitude shown by the 
white races towards those peoples classed generally as 
“coloured,” and in particular the ‘“ Blacks.” This is the 
more extraordinary when we contrast this attitude with 
that shown by these same white races towards one another. 
All early history tells us that the strong preyed on the weak, 
and the Bible itself is filled with stories of ruthless destruction 
by the “Chosen People of God,” without any comments 
from the writers that the wholesale slaughter of men, women 
and children was in any way incompatible with a high standard 
of ethics and religion. The armies of Greece and Rome, of 
the Visigoths, the Huns, and the Mohammedans, of the Norse- 
men, the Danes, and the Saxons, all shows the mentality 
of the human mind towards those weaker than themselves. 
One would have thought that the scenes of the Great War 
would have so burned themselves into the soul of Europe 
that there would be no possibility of a repetition. Yet, in 
less than twenty years, gas and splinter-proof shelters are 
being constructed in many European cities, and plans for 
them are appearing in the illustrated papers. Disarmament 
is sought at Geneva, but, while the British are cutting down 
their forces to a dangerously low point, others are beginning 
to raise theirs once more towards their former standard. 
Contrast this attitude of fear and hatred towards those 
who like ourselves belong to one or other of the great divisions 
of the white race, with that adopted to those whose skin 
possesses a different hue. Let us leave out, for the purposes 
of this article, our attitude towards the browns and yellows, 
and fix our attention on our general policy as regards the 
blacks. It is little more than a hundred years since slavery 
was declared illegal in all lands under the British Crown. 
There are still not a few alive in the United States to-day 
who can remember their black ‘‘ mammies,” and the slave 
quarters on the plantations of the south. There are still 
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many, who as young men had their brush with the ‘ Red- 
skins.” 

There is no need to go into the details of the suppression 
of the slave-trade. It is impossible that such a state of 
affairs could have continued much longer in the modern 
world, even had there been no Wilberforce. The result, 
however, of the righting of a great wrong has been the 
gradually increasing wave of what, for want of a better word, 
may be called hyper-sentimentality, and it should be noted 
that most of those who have imbibed these new theories as 
to how natives are to be treated and our outworks of Empire 
are to be governed are those who will not be the ones to 
suffer for mistakes. 

The idea underlying the Mandatory system, started after 
the War, is the prevention of the more highly developed 
nations from swallowing up the weaker countries, which 
would otherwise have fallen as spoils to the victors. President 
Wilson, with his famous “ points,” had undoubtedly the 
good of civilization at heart. But it would seem that one 
result has been to make us adopt an apologetic attitude 
towards “subject races,” due to that hyper-sentimentality 
which will bring ill both to them and to their white over- 
lords. The African is extraordinarily quick in picking up 
the elements of education. He soon learns to read and 
write. He can, in many instances, follow what appears in 
the papers, and in many a village in Kenya the school product 
translates what he sees in print for the less instructed members 
of his circle ; but it is impossible to imagine, even if he can 
understand the words, that he is capable of grasping the 
real points at issue, or that he can follow them with the 
mentality of the European. The latter can read between 
the lines, but even he is only too often led away by catch 
phrases. Words and sentences, which the Englishman knows 
well enough are only to be taken metaphorically, or which 
have been written for purposes of political propaganda, are 
taken at their full face value. Even an Englishman, who 
can read French, German, or American papers, rarely under- 
stands fully the true implication of what he sees, simply 
because he does not think as one of a different nationality, 
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and hence is entirely out of mental sympathy with what he 
reads. How is it possible for an African, hardly more than 
a savage, to evaluate what he sees or hears of European 
life and literature ? 

It is the lack of appreciation of this fact that has caused 
so much bitterness and misunderstanding in many of our 
relations with “subject”? races. India is a case in point. 
Without wanting to go into details as to our failure to con- 
ciliate the various parties in a country of divergent races and 
creeds, I would like to stress one reason, and that not the 
least, which has landed us in our present “‘ Serbonian Bog,” 
namely, our unfortunate habit of making promises, without 
considering how far we may be able to keep them. 

What has been done in the case of India looks like being 
repeated in Kenya. High-sounding phrases such as “ self- 
determination,” ‘‘ Africa for the Africans,” ‘‘ the natives 
are to be guaranteed in the possession of their lands for 
ever,’ can do an amount of harm quite outweighing any 
possible good. By all means let Britain be determined, so 
far as she is able, to see that the African gets a fair deal, 
that the policy of enabling him to hold land sufficient for 
his purposes is carefully followed, and that genuine efforts 
be made gradually to raise him to a fuller life, but this cannot 
be attempted in a few years, except at the peril of other races, 
and of the African himself. If the policy were to allow 
him to work out his own uplift in his own way in the Reserves, 
it would be a simple matter, but, whether we like it or not, 
as soon as he comes into contact with the white man, he is 
obliged to come under the same rules and general modes of 
life as his rulers. There is no space here to enter into the 
type of education that he should have. Undoubtedly, as 
time goes on, there will be those who will desire to be more 
than mere labourers. There will be those who will want to 
take their places at the office-stool, as foremen in the building 
and carpentering trades, as something more than petty 
shopkeepers. In time, others will be found aspiring to be 
lawyers—always the first chosen profession—doctors, minis- 
ters, engineers, or to enter the higher ranks of teachers. As 
the years pass by, means must be found to give those who 
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are capable a chance to fulfil their ambitions, but any attempt 
to rush things will end in disaster. It is not with the idea of 
“keeping the nigger in his place”’ that so many view with 
dismay a policy of extending a so-called “ literary education ” 
to all and sundry. That policy has brought about results 
only too well known to those who have spent their lives, 
as the writer has done, in one or other of the “services” 
in India. There it has drawn thousands upon thousands from 
the trades of their fathers, until the market is glutted with 
fully qualified clerks who cannot earn as much as a house- 
servant. The law-courts are thronged with almost as many 
lawyers as there are clients. The result is to find numbers 
upon numbers of disappointed and disillusioned young men 
only too ready to be drawn into a life of crime under the 
guise of patriotism. 

This Indian failure is the reason, among the more thought- 
ful, why we beg that matters should not be rushed in Africa, 
and that the motto should be festina lente. 

Gradually may we train the African to take a larger 
share not only in the material advantages which his country 
affords, but in the actual government in his own affairs, in 
order that, possibly, later on, he may be in such a position 
as to take his place in the larger activities of political life. 
The difficulties underlying a satisfactory solution of the Indian 
dilemma are ably set out by the Rev. J. H. Oldham in his 
“ Christianity and the Race Problem” (Chapter VIII). 
Unfortunately that gentleman, who is exceedingly fair- 
minded in his criticism of the misunderstandings between 
white and coloured, has frankly to acknowledge that he can 
suggest nothing, and, after saying “if it be our aim to base 
our judgments and actions on that reverence for man as men, 
which makes domination distasteful and comradeship a 
thing to be desired, and at the same time to seek truth without 
fear, we shall have done our part,” he ends with the sentence 
“The rest is in the hands of God.” Such an attitude is no 
doubt the right one for those who are spiritually minded, 
and are able to look calmly into the distant future, but the 
average man who has to deal with things as they are to-day 
may be pardoned if he repeats the words of the bishop, when 
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the captain told him about the chances of saving the ship. 
It is because of our national hyper-sentimentality that we 
find ourselves in the present impasse in India, and it is for 
that very reason that we are afraid of what may be the 
result in Africa of some of the acts and promises of our 
politicians at home. 

There seems to be an impression that the Kenya settler 
is more prone to forget his ideas of justice and right dealing 
once he has left the shores of his mother-land. This is 
palpably untrue, and, as a result, is gravely resented by those 
who are striving to live up to their ideals under considerable 
difficulties. This hypercritical tendency has shown itself 
over and over again. From the eighteenth century onwards 
those who have been “ carrying on” in other lands have 
been a subject of criticism from those who knew nothing 
of the obstacles in their path. If England has at length 
become a mighty empire it is certainly not due to encourage- 
ment from home, and we are raising aspirations in the minds 
of peoples who can never, by any stretch of imagination, be 
expected to assimilate either our civilization or our political 
mentality. In spite of warnings our public men in England 
make rash promises, in spite of warnings, not merely from 
the settler, but from the late Governor himself. Hardly 
was an absurd “ promise”’ given, on the question of native 
lands, than the very type of case arose, which was foreseen. 
Gold was found at Kakamaga within a native ‘“‘ Reserve.” 
Immediately there was a demand to forbid any exploitation 
of the goldfield, on the ground that the land had been given 
the native “for ever.” When it is seen that such action was 
impossible, it was proposed to take land from the settler, 
whether he liked it or not. One would have thought that 
when a man had definitely purchased land, it was just as 
fully “‘ promised ” to him for his 99 or 999 years as the land 
“promised” to the natives. I confess I cannot see what 
difference there is between the two. That “crime” may 
take place on the goldfield, just as it may, and does, every 
day in London, no one denies. Every effort has been, and 
will be, made to keep out the undesirable, who is always 
tempted to stray towards wealth, and, so far, he has been 
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kept away. It is fair to add that the officials who keep out 
the bad trader, have been backed up fully by the miners 
themselves, who are wise enough to recognize that an army 
of ‘‘ stiffs’ will be of no benefit to them. Any possible dis- 
possession of natives from their land is being amply com- 
pensated ; the native himself is finding work, and a good 
market for his produce, which he never had under former 
conditions. Apart from a few grievances, whether real or 
fancied, and which are being examined with every care with 
a view to redress, the natives would be the first to regret 
interference with the present position. It is probable that 
there will be petitions sent to the Secretary of State from the 
“Young Kavirondos,” and, while there is no desire to stifle 
any genuine demand for redress, should there be any reason- 
able cause for dissatisfaction, it is evident that, so long as 
things continue to be run as they are, those actually con- 
cerned will have no wish for any radical change. 

The danger arises from the fact that it is assumed that 
the white element in Kenya—and by inference in all African 
territories—is such as cannot be trusted to deal fairly with 
native races. In consequence, the prestige of the white man 
is lowered, and any action taken gives rise to embittered 
feelings on both sides. The native cannot realize the benefits 
that white settlement has brought him. Few remember the 
horrors of inter-tribal raids, of slave-trading, of famine. 
The Bantu has a short memory; he has no history, and no 
developed historical sense. What little he knows is handed 
down to him by tradition in stories and legends both in 
prose and verse, and, as the Rev. Dr. Willoughby, a most 
competent and fair-minded critic, observes in his work on 
Bantu Race Problems, no one who has not heard—and been 
able to understand—these same stories as repeated by the 
people themselves, could conceive their wild exaggerations. 
Little real gratitude has never been shown by any country 
for benefits received from those who have been their over- 
lords—India itself is a standing example—and the African 
certainly feels no gratitude for what white civilization has 
done, or is doing for him. When the more educated Kikuyu 
or Kavirondo reads the criticisms levelled at the white 
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settler, far from remembering what benefits he has received, 
his anger is aroused at the talk of tyranny and injustice of 
his European masters. Those who think that time will teach 
natives their mistake are bound to be disappointed. The 
immigrants who have to live with them realize this only too 
well. They have no desire to treat the native unfairly ; 
they recognize, moreover, that they may naturally be biassed 
on occasion, and would not resent reasoned and intelligent 
criticism. What they do feel is that those who are safe in 
the Homeland cannot see the dangers that might arise for 
the British overseas, if the natives are misunderstood and 
mishandled from home. 

Some time back, a letter appeared in The Times under the 
signature of the Rev. J. H. Oldham. This gentleman is a 
missionary, and his opinion should, therefore, be worthy of 
consideration by those who are biassed towards the purely 
native outlook. His attitude has always been so reasonable 
that he has won the respect of the settlers in Kenya, 
though they may not always be in agreement with the 
reverend gentleman. After stating his belief in the right- 
mindedness of the settlers and his sympathy with them in 
their difficulties, and in their desire for having adequate 
control over the spending of the money which they are forced 
to pay in taxation, Mr. Oldham says :— 

“The discussions in regard to Kenya in recent years have made 
it clear that a choice must be made between two principles of govern- 
ment. The one is that the ultimate power of decision should rest with 
an arbitral authority, which will hold the scales of justice even between 
the different communities. The other is that it should be in the hands 
of a local legislative council, in which native interests as well as others 
are adequately represented. The Joint Committee of the Two Houses 
of Parliament pronounced in favour of the first alternative, and laid 
it down that ‘the control of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom must remain unimpaired.’ The real issue is obscured, if it 
is represented as a controversy between scttler and native interests. 
The question at stake is on what principle government in East Africa 
should be based in order best to serve on a long view the real interests 
of all communities, white as well as black. 

“In regard to proposed constitutional changes in Kenya the 
question has always to be asked whether, whatever the immediate 
purpose, they will in their actual working out deflect the course of 
political evolution in a direction contrary to the principle laid down by 
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the Joint Committee. The issues that have been raised not only involve 

the whole future of East Africa, but affect the government of subject 

races in other parts of the Empire. .. .” 

With this exposition few will disagree. All will accept 
the postulate that the question at stake is on what principle 
government in East Africa should be based in order best to 
serve on a long view the real interests of all communities, 
white as well as black. Further, it must be acknowledged 
that any policy decided on for Kenya must take into con- 
sideration other parts of the Empire. 

We do feel that Parliament has not shown sufficient 
strength in recent years, and that there has been a tendency 
to give way before threats and disloyalty. This is not the 
place to discuss the results of our Indian policy during the 
last thirty years, but there is no doubt that people in Kenya 
are very nervous lest a somewhat similar attitude towards 
the subject races in Africa may not lead to similar results. 
None but theorists will believe that the native can, in any 
period of time that we can calculate, raise himself to any- 
thing approaching political or mental equality with the 
white. For this reason, while we are ready to agree to any- 
thing which will be of genuine benefit to the African, we 
deprecate the making of rash promises, which as the years 
pass may be found almost impossible of fulfilment, or of 
giving these backward races the impression that we regard 
them as on an equality with ourselves, or at any rate of being 
so in the near future. The result can only lead to an inten- 
sifying of that feeling of unrest, which has been so noticeable 
in more than one portion of the British Empire since the 
War. It is often said that this is a healthy sign; that it is 
but that “divine discontent’ without which progress is 
impossible. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that it leads, 
and has led in the past, to terrible trouble and suffering amongst 
even those nations where the population is more or less 
homogeneous ; it will be still worse where a vast majority, 
entirely different in mentality and outlook, and filled with 
racial antagonism, are taught by mischief-makers, utterly 
ignorant of our conditions, that they are being unfairly 
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THE MUNICIPAL DEBACLE 


FoLLowIne the L.C.C. débacle last March came the municipal 
débacle of last November. Unless the lessons of these two 
overwhelming defeats are taken to heart, there is a real 
danger that they will be followed by the débacle of the 
National Government at the next general election. 

The following summary of the municipal election results 
shows the heavy losses sustained by the various parties 
who fought under the Municipal Reform banner. Altogether 
the net Socialist gain was 257. In 239 provincial towns in 
England and Wales where political fights took place, the 
Labour-Socialists gained Birkenhead, Burnley, Derby, Hull, 
Oldham, Mitcham, Stoke-on-Trent, Swinton and Pendlebury, 
Wakefield and Tottenham. In all there are now nearly 30 
provincial towns and 15 London boroughs under Socialist 
rule. The chief Labour-Socialist gains occurred in the 
following places :—Liverpool, Stoke-on-Trent, Manchester, 
Bradford, Derby, Birkenhead, Blackburn, Hull, Nelson, 
Preston, Salford, Burnley, Leicester, Sheffield, Wakefield, 
Accrington, Bristol, Leyton, Northampton, Southampton, 
Barrow, Birmingham, Bootle, Brighton, Bury, Colne, Nun- 
eaton, Oldham, Plymouth, Reading, Rotherham, Sunderland, 
Swindon, Tamworth, and West Hartlepool. 

In the Scottish municipal elections the Labour-Socialists 
won 36 seats and gained majorities in eight towns. The 
towns now under Socialist control are Glasgow, Greenock, 
Port Glasgow, Clydebank, Motherwell, Airdrie, Dunfermline, 
Prestonpans, Tranent, Johnstone, Cowdenbeath, Armadale, 
Cumnock, Kilsyth, Bonnyrigg, and Sanquhar. At the tri- 
ennial London municipal elections, the Municipal Reformers, 
Ratepayers, and Progressive parties suffered a net loss of 451 
seats. The Liberals, or Progressives, lost practically the 
whole of their 120 seats in Southwark, Bethnal Green, Step- 
ney, and in other London boroughs. 

The total votes in London, allowing for uncontested 
wards, were :— 
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Municipal Reform, Ratepayers, etc. ... ... 346,304 
Labour-Socialists, Communists, etc. ... ... 302,160 

Many reasons have been given for these municipal defeats, 
The lesson is, however, writ large as a warning for the future, 
The percentage of voters going to the poll was disappointing, 
and it is estimated that about 34 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
voted. Nevertheless, bearing in mind the complexities of 
Local Government, and the fact that many thousands of 
voters do not have to pay rates direct, as these are com- 
pounded with rents, it is perhaps not altogether surprising 
that men and women who are hard at work from before 
9 a.m. until after 6 p.m. should be disinclined to give up their 
leisure to go to the polling booth. There will either have 
to be compulsion to vote or else much more educational work 
will be necessary in order to convince the electorate that in 
their own interests, as well as for the common good, they 
ought to exercise their rights of citizenship, 

We must, however, recognise that the Socialists, owing 
to better organisation, persuaded almost all their supporters 
to vote. The reasons are various. A sort of idealism 
inspires some of our opponents. We may scoff at this, but 
an apostolic fervour is to be found in a small section of 
the Labour-Socialist Party, although the majority are 
animated by more material aims. For no one who took part 
in the last municipal elections can doubt the existence and 
the power of mass bribery. There was a widespread hope of 
favours to come in the form of lower rents, higher wages 
for municipal employees, and increased public assistance. 
Most Labour supporters hoped in some way or another to 
dip their hands into the taxpayers’ and ratepayers’ pockets. 

A fundamental reason, however, of the superiority of 
the Labour organisation over that of the Municipal Reformers 
is that to the Labour Party municipal government is one of 
the steps to Parliament, and thereby to the accomplishment 
of their objectives. Membership of our local councils is a 
rung on the ladder of public life, as far as the ambitious 
young Socialist is concerned. If the records cf 68 Labour 
members now in the House of Commons are analysed, it will 
be found that nearly all graduated in municipal government. 
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They therefore bring to their task much more knowledge 
of public affairs, and especially of the intricacies of local 
government legislation, than the average Conservative M.P., 
and this reacts on the local organisation. Under such 
favourable circumstances the Labour Party finds it much 
easier to discover energetic candidates who can hold their 
own on the public platform. 

Many of the families on the Conservative side, from 
which a generation ago candidates would have been forth- 
coming, have now moved into Surrey, Kent or some other 
district miles away from London. The younger generation 
have either turned “ Bolshie” or are tinged with Oxford 
pacifism, serving under the white flag of the League of 
Nations Union, or else they will not scorn delights and are 
little inclined to undertake the self-sacrificing duties attached 
to honorary service on municipal councils. 

On the Labour side the majority of the new councillors 
elected in London are the paid agents of the Labour Party or 
are connected in some way or another with a trades union, or 
are members of the Labour Party and its various ramifica- 
tions in the co-operative world. A sub-agent in his office 
has his paid clerk and probably 15 or 20 helpers, all employed 
by the trade unions or some other body. These have friends, 
and the friends in their turn have other friends, all prepared 
to act as canvassers, who can be thrown into any particular 
constituency or ward as occasion demands. Behind this 
band of partly paid and partly voluntary workers are, of 
course, the co-operative guilds. They are directly inspired 
by some of the Socialist intelligentsia such as speak for the 
B.B.C., or are lecturers at the London School of Economics, 
or in other ways carry out Socialist propaganda. The paid 
agents of the Labour Party outnumber those of the Municipal 
Reformers by at least 20 to 1. 

Not only in candidates, paid agents and canvassers was 
the Labour organisation far superior, but the power of the 
popular Press was almost entirely against the Conservative 
and Municipal Reformers, except for two or three weeks 
before the election. In London the Citizen circulates every 
month, and the Daily Herald during September and October 
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devoted about three pages a day to the local government 
elections, thus reaching, owing to its circulation of over 
2,000,000, probably 5,000,000 voters. On the other side some 
of the Conservative and popular Press gave short articles 
just before the election. Some of these papers had been 
criticising the Municipal Reform Party in London for months 
past, and generally stirring up discontent, based upon the 
present disgruntlement caused by the unpopular measures of 
the National Government. For whatever may be the merits 
of recent legislation, even their most enthusiastic advocates 
must agree that for losing votes and arousing hostility, the 
Betting and Lotteries Bill, the hardships caused by the 
operations of slum clearance under the Socialist Housing 
Act of 1930, and the divisions produced by the Indian 
proposals, are easy winners. Although such national issues 
ought not to influence local elections, they were respon- 
sible for many Conservatives refraining from going to 
the poll. Another curious and unexpected factor was the 
Jewish vote in some of the: poorer boroughs. Out of fear of 
Fascism, numbers of Jews voted for Labour on the grounds 
that the Socialists were definitely committed to a programme 
against dictatorship or Fascism in any shape or form. 

The main lesson, however, to be learnt from the efforts 
made by the popular Press to influence local government 
electors is that if our Press lords wish to throw the weight 
and influence of their newspapers all over the country on 
the side of sanity in local government, their efforts must be 
more sustained and instructed. Regular articles written by 
well-informed correspondents, and amusing and newsy de- 
scriptions of the proceedings of local councils, would do much 
to educate the general public to realise that they are directly 
affected both in their lives and in their pockets by the 
decisions taken. 

Apart from educational work, it is of importance that 
action should be taken to resist the results of the present 
policy of mass bribery. I have reason to know that some 
of the leaders of the Labour Party are themselves concerned 
about this, and it was notable that Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
after the elections, took the unprecedented step of appealing 
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to his party not to indulge in graft of any kind. One of the 
best examples of graft has been in connection with the rents 
of municipal dwellings. 

The L.C.C. in March promised to reduce rents. This 
was a direct inducement to the inhabitants of many of the 
L.C.C. housing estates and borough council dwellings to vote 
for the Labour Party. The L.C.C. carried out its promises, 
and the rents have been reduced, throwing an extra burden 
upon public funds of £40,000 a year. Municipal tenants, 
grateful for favours already received, voted in favour of 
Labour candidates in the hope of further favours to come. 
This is shown by the analysis of votes made on a typical 
housing estate. 

In the wards which include the Downham Estate, built 
by Municipal Refc:mers, out of about 6,000 votes, Labour 
secured 4,130. ‘The Co-operative vote amounted to 519; the 
M.R. vote was 827, a quarter that of the Labour vote; and 
Independents, 147. Labour, in short, was in overwhelming 
strength on this municipal estate. 

Again, the poorer parts of Kennington have largely been 
rebuilt in recent years, and much better housing accommoda- 
tion has been provided. At one time the Oval Ward of 
Kennington was Conservative. At the last election the 
Labour-Socialist obtained 1,554 votes and the Municipal 
Reformer 1,192—a complete change-over. 

On such municipal estates the tenants pay a weekly sum 
in which rates are included. Few realise that the amount 
they pay weekly is eventually increased according to the 
increase in rates. Experts who have enquired into this 
matter point out that local rates are only one form of taxation. 
So far as the wage-earner is concerned rates form a house tax 
of from one to five or more shillings a week, according to the 
assessment and the rate levied. Two to three shillings is 
probably the most frequent figure, and this means a tax of 
from 3 to 74 per cent. of income for the head of a family 
living on, say, 40s. to 60s. a week. In extreme cases the 
percentage may be well over 10, and this tax is on top of 
the heavy indirect taxation imposed on them by the State, 
which has lately been put by a good authority at an average 
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of 11.8 per cent. on incomes of £100 to £150 a year. The 
position is made even worse by the tendency of rates to be 
high in areas which are impoverished and low in areas which 
are prosperous, while for the individual family rates go up 
in proportion to the space occupied, and are therefore a 
powerful agency in compelling overcrowding. 

This burden of rates is not understood by those who pay 
inclusive rentals, whether they be weekly wage-earners in 
some council cottage or a wealthy business man living in a 
flat de luxe. An Act of Parliament was passed in 1919 to 
make it imperative upon landlords to state the amount 
payable for rent and the amount payable for rates, but this 
legislation has become a dead letter. Only a few far-seeing 
landlords like Lord Salisbury, in Liverpool, state on the back 
of the rent books the proportion payable for rent and rates, 
and it would be useful if this practice could be widely extended. 

No doubt other reasons could be given to account for the 
municipal débacle. I have only tried to mention a few 
which appear to be of more than ephemeral interest, and 
which carry warnings for the future. 

In conclusion, apart from all questions of candidates, 
organisation, mass bribery, and the present malaise in the 
Conservative Party, undoubtedly in local government a more 
constructive Municipal Reform policy is urgently needed. 
This must not be milk and water Socialism. The present 
attempts of the National Government and some of its sup- 
porters to outbid the Socialists only cause disruption among 
the ranks of its own supporters, and arouse contempt outside. 
But it is possible to put forward a wise and common-sense 
policy in local government on such questions as education, 
public health, road works, housing, and other domestic matters, 
which will not involve more rivalry with Socialists, whose 
ideas, as a matter of fact, on these subjects are largely 
window-dressing. We must hope that in the future the 
Municipal Reform Party will organise more efficiently and 
put forward a local government policy based upon individual 
enterprise and initiative. 

CouUNCILLOR. 


EVENING IN NIEMAZY 


Vina was still thirty miles away. The car plunged through 
the sand of the narrow track, swinging from side to side, 
but somehow managed to advance. A short distance on 
the left, at the bottom of a swelling cornfield, a line of red 
and white posts marked the Lithuanian frontier. On the 
right, a waste of coarse grass, dotted with black oozing pools, 
stretched away to a line of dark forest in the distance. 
Nothing broke the low horizon save an occasional church 
spire, pear-shaped and squat, which, appearing above the 
trees, reminded me that even in this unpromising district 
many small communities were struggling to gain a livelihood 
from the soil. 

Though it was early in the evening and still summer, in 
that corner of Europe night was already coming on. Black 
clouds were racing low across the sky, and the wind made 
light work even of the enormous green plush coat and hood 
with which I had been provided by my companions. The 
bog on the right at last gave way to a series of tiny chequered 
fields, and it was with considerable relief that I saw the 
roofs and curling smoke of a village with which I was familiar. 
[ was now to be allowed to halt there and look at some 
native looms in which I was interested. 

The car, struggling gamely, reached the cottage door. 
There, however, any fecling of relief or of pleasurable 
anticipation rapidly gave way to extreme consternation. 
The peasant woman to whom my friends had _ explained 
what I wanted to see, taking fright at the thought of a 
visit from a stranger and foreigner, had run to the head of 
the village to obtain his help and advice. After some 
deliberation the customary village “reception” had been 
decided on. The reception, to say the least of it, was 
alarming, but it resulted in a very entertaining evening. 

The “ Young Catholics ”’—all feminine—in dark blue 
skirts and white blouses, had been assembled before the hut 
as a guard of honour, armed with banners and bouquets. 
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By the roadside stood the head of the village, and to him 
was entrusted the task of presenting me with bread and 
vodka, the essential feature of the reception. The “ Elder” 
grovelled in the mud; the green plush coat tripped me 
up at every step; we all seemed giving and receiving 
bouquets ; the wind was icily cold. At length, bowing and 
gesticulating, we all got inside. 

The hut, like all others in the village, was built with its 
end towards the street. It was of simple construction, 
being made of long pine logs weathered grey, placed one 
on top of the other, and interlocking at the corners. The 
roof was thatched with bundles of reeds. It was shaded 
by two tall silver birches, and protected from the road by a 
fence in which twisted birch twigs took the place of nails. 

We entered by a low door in the middle of one of the 
longer sides. I found myself in a tiny hall, perhaps four feet 
square. On the street side was a room for the family, on 
the other a larger room which served as stable, chicken house 
and general store. In that particular hut the floor of the 
family room was of wood. More usually, however, they 
are of beaten earth treated on top with a rough glaze, a form 
which the peasants prefer, declaring that it is warmer in 
winter. The room was practically devoid of furniture. In 
one corner was a large white china stove, on top of which 
several small children were sleeping ; in another was a cup- 
board, and all round the walls there ran a narrow wooden 
bench. There was nothing else save a spoon rack nailed 
to the wall, a table, and a spinning wheel and loom which 
had just been set up. 

The loom is found in every house. A wooden framework 
tied together with thongs, it is hung in summer on the outside 
wall of the hut and set up indoors each autumn. Every 
peasant grows his own flax, and in late-summer, when the 
preliminary stages of preparation have been completed, it 
is a familiar sight over a great part of Poland to see women 
tending the cattle or sitting on their doorsteps, while at 
the same time slowly spinning the flax into thread with the 
aid of a tall distaff and bobbin. The women show extra- 
ordinary skill as weavers. They not only produce an admir- 
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able plain linen for making up into skirts and dresses, but 
also a variety of other materials in striped or more complicated 
designs, which, though they follow traditional designs in the 
various districts, are made without the help of any pattern. 
The materials are always narrow, because a large loom 
cannot be accommodated in a small room. An enquiry as 
to where all these goods were marketed was met with 
unbridled mirth. They were all used at home, I was told. 
At a later date, in fact, I found that it was almost impossible 
to purchase such things, for nothing is made beyond what 
is actually needed by the maker. 

I had not been long in the hut before I was introduced 
to two customs, both of which were new to me. One of the 
“ Young Catholics,” bolder than the rest, advanced towards 
me, and, without any warning, proceed to drape my person 
with a long linen towel ornamented with red fringes, in the 
way that one would put on the ribbon of the Garter. At 
the time, I fear, I was not duly appreciative of the honour 
which had been done me. I did not realise the importance 
of the towel. In Poland, it seems, the towel has been 
invested with a certain feudal significance. It is presented 
to a landowner by one of his employees about to marry ; 
it is used as a gift, in fact, on all occasions when it is desired 
to honour anyone. 

Another custom is that no stranger may depart until 
after he has partaken of food with the oldest man in the 
village. We soon repaired, therefore, to the hut of the aged 
Witold, the procession headed by Witold, myself draped in 
the towel, and a horde of naif ‘‘ Young Catholics,” who 
seized me by the arms, vieing with each other in pretending 
to understand my broken and badly-pronounced Polish. 

At Witold’s no little disturbance was caused by a herd of 
goats which had escaped into the living room and were 
gently nibbling the gaily-coloured homespuns which had 
been laid along the benches. When they had been driven 
out, we all sat down at a small table in the corner of which 
were bread and salted herrings, glasses of tea and vodka. 
At first, conversation was rather stilted, and dominated by 
the schoolmaster, who was trying by various means to show 
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off to me the improved intellectual level which the Polish 
Government was endeavouring to establish among even the 
most backward of the peasant children. Then other members 
of the village began to come in, and stood in the background, 
only half illuminated by the low flame of the oil lamp. Old 
men in astrakhan or sheepskin caps; lads fresh back from 
the water meadows, their embroidered smocks caught up 
round the waist, their white linen trousers bound tightly 
round the legs from the knee downwards, and special sandals 
of woven willow bark on their feet. The whole group stood 
meditative for some time, the familiar Slav apathy in their 
eyes. Then a member of the more sedate group round the 
table started a song, and soon everyone joined in. They 
sang in part and without accompaniment. Like the great 
forests and marshes of the surrounding country, the songs 
were intensely melancholy. They were in a high pitch, and 
told for the most part of deceased parents and lovers or of 
the inevitable decay of nature. They would probably have 
gone on for many hours, had I not suggested that some local 
dances would make a change. This meant a return to the 
hut in which we had previously been, the only one in the 
village possessing a suitable floor. 

Local dances are fast disappearing, even in such rural 
districts as that of Niemazy. The only dance which the 
whole company could manage was a waltz with variations. 
The keeper from a neighbouring estate came in and struck 
up on the concertina, and away we went. The normal 
waltz was intercepted by grand chains, follow-my-leader, 
and other variations. Round and round we danced led by 
‘our chauffeur,” who hailed as a boy from a neighbouring 
village and who was acclaimed by all to be the best dancer 
of anyone present. The floor shook beneath the stamping 
of many feet, the smoke from the peat fire made our eyes 
smart, and the vodka mounted to our heads. The peasant 
boys swung their partners round in the air, and at last even 
the old ladies crouching in the corner with rugs over their 
heads began to smile. The keeper played ever louder and 
more ae with never a halt, and only after three-quarters 
r®& e- hore wvoere we allowed to sink exhausted to the ground. 
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By this time it was long past eight o’clock, and even 
“our chauffeur,” who had been enjoying himself mightily, 
agreed that it was time to be starting home. The green 
plush coat was brought out, and, struggling beneath hundreds 
of bunches of flowers, we were half lifted, half pushed into 
the waiting car. The wind had died down, and it was aclear 
starlit night. Everything was at peace. In the distance a 
dog howled; the dark line of forest returned our gaze in- 
scrutably. With a jerk we were off—only to come to a 
standstill on a slight hill some quarter of a mile away. 
Figures loomed up in the darkness, and with more shouting 
and ‘‘ godspeed,” we were soon away again. We caught a 
last glimpse of the village; then nothing remained, save the 
memory of a towel and the afterglow of high festivity. 


M. B. Wincu. 


POEM 


THE WITNESSES. 


THEY named us wise; they compassed us around 
With flame of sanctity—kings ; holy men; 
Star-led from far horizons, mystery-crowned, 
Coming, adoring, going hence again. 
Your wise men name us foolish who could seek 
The King of kings across uncharted lands 
Only to kneel in adoration meek 
Before a labourer’s son in swaddling bands. 
Are they so wise, then, who can only beat 
Their spirits’ wings against the bars of dark ? 
Is their contempt humility’s defeat— 
The star we trusted but an errant spark ? 
O let them learn to yield, to fall, to lie 
Within His hand Who sets them free to fly ! 


C. CHAPIN, 


AN OLD LONDON MANOR HOUSE 


In the very heart of the City, between St. Mildred’s Court and 
Grocers’ Hall Court, in the Poultry, where is now the great 
new building of the Midland Bank, was an ancient manor 
house whose history can be traced from Norman times to the 
present day. 

King Alfred, to whom we owe the foundation of London’s 
greatness, divided the City into “ sokes,” under the personal 
jurisdiction of his military followers and of powerful bishops, 
with rights of “soc and sac and thol and theam,” and the 
government continued in this way until the later wards with 
their aldermen came into existence. Accordingly, shortly 
after the Norman Conquest, several ruling families appear in 
the City records, some of whom it is possible to connect with 
the actual sokes they held. The Guildhall itself represents 
the manor house of the soke of Aldermanbury, held in the 
twelfth century by Simon Fitz Reiner ; the Basings held the 
modern Bassishaw, and the Buckerels Bucklersbury ; Loth- 
bury was the soke of Albert of Lorraine, or Lotharingius, 
chaplain to Edward the Confessor and William I ; the soke of 
Cornhill can be traced back to Edward of Cornhill, who held 
it in 1125, and his manor house was almost certainly Leaden- 
hall ; and Baynard’s Castle, on the site of Blackfriars, was the 
soke of the Fitzwalters, who were thereby bannerets of 
London. 

The site on the north side of the Poultry appears at first to 
have been part of the soke of Lothbury, but in accordance 
with the subdivision that went on in Norman times, we find 
it by the middle of the twelfth century in the ownership of 
the Bucoints, a well-known family of Italian financiers. 
When first met with in the City records it was held by the 
Blunds, or le Blunds, whose name suggests descent from some 
fair-haired Norman, and who probably acquired it when 
Andrew Blund married Cicely, the granddaughter of Humfrey 
Bucoint. 

The Blunds were a prominent family from the time of 
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Henry II, owning much property in the City, to the govern- 
ment of which they gave mayors and sheriffs for many years, 
but this branch appears to have taken little interest in civic 
affairs, preferring rather the service of the King. Politics 
brought many of them knighthoods, and ended in their ruin. 
The first of the family actually recorded as in possession of 
the Poultry site is Robert le Blund in the early thirteenth 
century, with the suggestion that his father Bartholomew 
had held it before him. From Robert it descended to his 
son Sir Andrew le Blund, who in 1259 made a grant of it to 
his sons Hugh and Henry on condition of their paying him 
sixpence a year, and to their mother Helen, £30 a year. 

Nothing more is heard of Henry le Blund after the death of 
his father Sir Andrew, but his brother Hugh became Sir Hugh, 
and in 1290 a commission was issued to him for the main- 
tenance of walls and ditches along the coasts of Kent and 
Essex. His activities in London are represented by two 
entries in the City records, in one of which, dated in 1287, he 
granted to Andrew le Formager (or the cheesemonger) the 
right to build a chamber outside his tenement and to have 
access to a “solar”? beyond during the day-time for the 
purpose of storing merchandise. The record is of interest 
as showing how early trade established itself on the fringes 
of such properties, for we must imagine the manor surrounded 
at first by its spacious grounds until it became more profitable 
to build shops along the street frontage where had been the 
garden wall and the main gate. We shall see that some 
business premises had been built in this position before 1287, 
the date of our record, leaving the original garden path to 
the mansion as an alleyway that remained until 1925, called 
successively Compter Alley and Chapel Place. 

Sir Hugh’s son Robert, who succeeded him, appears to 
have got into trouble during his father’s lifetime, for the 
Patent Rolls show that a certain Robert le Blund, for siding 
with Simon de Montford in 1264, forfeited his estates of 
“Ginge Jobert”’ and “ Ginge Laundry ” (now Butsbury in 
Essex), while from the Calender of Wills we learn that the 
owners of the Poultry mansion held the same land. However, 
the estates must have been restored later on, for Robert 
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le Blund, in his will, dated 1317, mentions his ‘“‘ manse”’ in 
the Poultry. He is recorded to have left a chest full of armour 
to Sir Thomas West, a well-known soldier of the time and his 
near neighbour in the Poultry. 

After the time of Robert le Blund there is a break in the 
succession for a few years until we find the property in the 
possession of another Sir Hugh, now called de Blount, who 
died in 1361. It is from his will we know the property to 
have extended from St. Mildred’s Court to Grocers’ Hall 
Court, for he divided it between his two sons Thomas and 
John, giving the former the east part and the latter the west 
part, and with these two brothers the ownership of the 
Blounts comes to an end. John leased his share to Richard 
de Sutton, but under some arrangement by which he could 
only redeem it on payment of £92 by a specified date. Richard 
de Sutton died some time before 1373, and his widow married 
Robert Lucas, an alderman and Master of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, who thereby took possession. 

The eastern part of the property, left to Thomas Blount, 
was then described as being “‘ within the gate of the Scoldyng- 
hous,” alternative names for which were Scalding House, 
Scalding Wick, and Scalding Alley, so named from being the 
place where the butchers of the neighbouring Stocks Market 
scalded their pigs and boiled their tripe. The name was 
changed to St. Mildred’s Court in 1754, but the expression 
“‘ within the gate” is curious, appearing to indicate that the 
court was always enclosed with gates, as it is to-day. It was 
formerly much larger, containing two or three alleys and a 
square court. At various times we hear of a house within it 
called the Wheatsheaf, and a tavern called the Clothworkers’ 
Arms. 

Thomas Blount was not content to remain a private citizen, 
and entered the service of Edward III. The civic records of 
1370 contain the copy of a writ of protection granted to him 
when about to cross the sea on the King’s service in company 
with Sir Robert Knowles. This was the expedition to Calais 
in aid of the Black Prince, who lay sick and inactive at 
Cognac while the French under the Constable Du Guesclin 
were raiding Poitou. The end of the connection of the 
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Blounts with their ancestral home most probably dates from 
the year 1400, when Thomas, then Sir Thomas Blount, was 
executed at Oxford for his share in the plot to seize the person 
of Henry IV at Windsor. 

By 1420 his inheritance passed to Thomas Morsted, 
surgeon to Henry IV, Henry V, and Henry VI, and one of the 
Masters of the Company of Surgeons of London. In that 
year he gave in trust a piece of ground 45 feet long and 35 feet 
wide, obviously the front garden of the old mansion, to the 
church of St. Mildred, for a burial ground. Before this date 
the church, which stood on the west corner of St. Mildred’s 
Court, had very little space for the burial of the dead, and 
such as they had was in front of the church, where in the 
sixteenth century was the “long shop,” at a time when the 
Poultry was much narrower than now. This was a book- 
seller’s, occupied from 1523 to 1528 by Richard Bankes, and 
in 1558 by John Alday. Some time between 1546 and 1552 
was issued a book of carols “imprynted at London, in the 
Poultry, by Richard Kele, dwelynge at the longe shop under 
saynt Myldrede’s Chyrche.” 

The new churchyard soon became encroached upon by the 
building of a parsonage house at the west end, and on the 
east end chambers for the priests serving the church. These 
last were confiscated at the Reformation on the ground of 
being “ superstitious,” and converted into a tenement known 
as Hasleden’s House. The parsonage was built on cloisters, 
under which the parishioners were buried as well as in the 
churchyard. The latter was still green and planted with 
trees in 1754, but after the passing of the Intramural Burial 
Act dwindled down to the dreary little square of asphalt 
recently taken over by the Midland Bank. 

The front of the site was already built over in the thirteenth 
century. The present bank occupies the sites of the former 
houses numbered 27 to 32 inclusive, but until St. Mildred’s 
Church was demolished in 1872 there was no number 27, that 
being the site of the belfry. Number 28 was built directly 
on to this, and as early as 1259 was a bootmaker’s shop, in 
the occupation of one Adam de Northton. In the late 
fourteenth century it was the residence of John Cokayn, 
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Recorder of London from 1394 to 1398, and afterwards Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer and one of the judges of the Common 
Pleas. He was the ancestor of Sir William Cokayne, Lord 
Mayor in 1619, and of several members of the peerage. In 
this we have a condition typical of medizeval City life, where 
a@ man occupying a position of dignity, who might be supposed 
to require in his residence at least cleanliness and peace, was 
content to live in a house facing a narrow market street, with 
poulterers’ stalls ranged all down its length, the air thick with 
flying feathers, and day made hideous by crowds of citizens 
and their servants haggling with the tradesmen, and the 
incessant cackle and screaming of fowls, geese, swans, ducks, 
and herons. The house remained in the ownership of John 
Cokayn’s descendants well into the sixteenth century. 

The house next door, number 29, was occupied in 1259 by 
William le Rus, a farrier, and later on by Robert Motun, of 
whom the only fact worth recording is in June, 1302, when 
he served in the watch of the ward of Walbrook. As “ mid- 
night was striking at St. Paul’s”’ the watch was attacked by 
a band of roysterers, who, after a tussle, they captured and 
carried to the Tun on Cornhill. Robert Motun died in 1320 
and left the house to his son William, from whom it descended 
to his daughter Johanna, and from Johanna to her daughter 
Alice, who was a minor in 1351. 

The only other house with any claim to distinction was 
number 31, on the west corner of the alley leading to the old 
mansion, for here in 1798 was born Tom Hood, author of 
“The Song of the Shirt.”” His father was partner in the 
publishing firm of Vernor and Hood, founded in 1771 by 
Thomas Vernor in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill. 

Completing the frontage of the estate was a chapel of 
Corpus Christi, on the east corner of Grocers’ Hall Court, then 
known as Conyhope Lane, from a brewer’s sign of a rabbit on 
a hoop. The brewery from which it was named is first 
mentioned in 1364, but the chapel, often known as St. Mary de 
Conyhope, was in existence before 1297. It was subject to 
the church of St. Mildred, but at what time the ground was 
given by the Blounts is unknown. It was largely endowed 
by the Mymmes family, who followed the trade of image- 
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makers in Conyhope Lane and may have been the inventors 
of those smiling and frowning mechanical images that later 
became so notorious and were smashed at Paul’s Cross in the 
sixteenth century. This is suggested by a record of 1305, 
when on Thursday in Easter week a “ crux horribilis’ was 
brought to the chapel and on the following day, Good Friday, 
was worshipped by many until it was removed by the canons 
of St. Paul’s. The chapel was dissolved by Henry VIIT and 
sold to Thomas Hobson, a haberdasher, who made it his 
dwelling-house. It is now represented by numbers 34 and 
35, Poultry, a hatter’s shop. 

In 1384 Thomas Blount was still the owner of the mansion, 
but before 1393 he had leased it to the Corporation for use 
as a Sheriff's compter, a prison for debtors and malefactors. 
An early mention of it in its new capacity is in 1406 or 1407, 
when the Greyfriars’ Chronicle records :—‘‘ Thys yere one 
Travers, a yoman of the crowne of the kynges, was hongyd 
at Tyborne for pousenynge of hys wyffe and one Pylle in the 
counter in the Powltre.” The alley by which it was 
approached, between numbers 30 and 31 Pou'try, was about 
half as long as Grocers’ Hall Court, and then came the prison 
yard, the ancient forecourt, and beyond it the Compter itself. 
Short as Compter Alley was, there were tenements in it. 
Thus, in 1650, we hear of Mistress Middleton, and in 1653 of 
Mr. Gibson, both described as living in the alley, and tene- 
ments there are mentioned as early as 1431. In after-times 
these were let out as offices, and so remained long after the 
Compter had disappeared, the last tenant departing in 1875. 

A prisoner brought to the Compter was charged a penny 
for the first night, the same as he would pay at an inn, and 
after this, if the charge were anything short of treason or 
felony, he could stay there instead of being sent to Newgate. 
The clerks of the Compter settled his fee at 4d., 6d., 8d., or 
ls. a week, according to his circumstances, but this did not 
include board and lodging, and if he could afford neither he 
could beg or starve. He could have his own bed brought in, 
or could hire one from the gaoler at a penny a night. There 
was a Compter tap, or bar where drink could be obtained, 
which in after-times became an alehouse called the Rose and 
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Crown. There were different degrees of accommodation, and 
we hear of the master’s side and the knight’s side, but in addi- 
tion there were the twopenny ward and the Hole. The latter 
was almost dark, with no outlets but a decor and a chimney, 
and was living-room and dormitory combined, with shelves 
arranged round the walls like bunks in a cabin. Those who 
had bedclothes laid them on, and those who had none slept on 
the bare boards. The Hole was below ground, and was most 
probably the crypt of the old mansion, for about 1628 Captain 
Thomas Thompson wrote to Secretary Nicholas complaining 
of how he had been taken to the Poultry Compter and thrown 
headlong downstairs into the dungeon, “ to his great bodily 
hurt.” In all the long history of the place only one example 
of actual physical torture has come to light. This was in 1469, 
when a prisoner complained that Simon Smythe, the sheriff, 
took him into a dark room, put him in the stocks, pinioned 
his arms, and then drew his neck down to his feet and fastened 
them together with an iron instrument, leaving him in this 
doubled-up position for nearly an hour. This seems to be an 
early forerunner of the infamous ‘“ Skevington’s gyves,” or 
‘“‘ Skevington’s daughter,” used in the Tower at the time of 
the Reformation. It is recorded that in 1554 a religious zealot, 
one Thomas Stonynge, doubled completely in half by this 
instrument, was left standing against a wall all night. 
Among notable prisoners in the Compter were John 
Bradford in 1550, one of the Protestant martyrs of Mary’s 
reign ; John Alday, the before-mentioned tenant of the “ long 
shop,” on account of one of his publications in 1568 ; Thomas 
Tusser, author of the ‘‘ Hondreth Good Points of Husbandrie,” 
who died there in poverty in 1580; and Thomas Dekker, 
author of ‘‘ The Gull’s Hornbook,” who on February 4, 1598, 
was bailed out for 40s. by the members of Henslowe’s company 
that he might be present at the Rose in Southwark to witness 
the first performance of his play ‘“ The Sun’s Darling.” 
There is, of course, the inevitable tale of Henry VIII, 
which loses none of its piquancy by being probably quite 
untrue. The bluff King is said to have possessed a remark- 
able walking-stick with three match-lock pistols cunningly 
concealed within it, and such was his pride in this toy that, 
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armed with it, he would roam the streets at night to see that 
the constables were doing their duty. One night he was 
stopped by a constable on London Bridge, who demanded 
what he did with such an unlucky weapon at that time of 
night. The King replied by striking him with the stick, and 
the constable, calling the watch to his aid, carried the King, 
in spite of his protests, to the Poultry Compter, where he 
was shut up all night without fire or light. When his identity 
became known in the morning the constable expected nothing 
less than to be hanged, drawn and quartered, but the King, 
who was always a good sport unti) he quarrelled with his wife, 
not only made his captor a handsome present for honestly 
doing his duty, but bestowed an allowance of coal and bread 
on his fellow-prisoners to be given annually forever. The 
truth of the story is vouched for by the existence of the walk- 
ing-stick, which is said to be still preserved in the Tower. 
The Corporation continued to rent the Compter until 
1475, when Walter Hunt, a grocer, the then owner, bequeathed 
it absolutely to the Mayor and Commonalty under the name 
of “‘le counter and le counter Aley in le Pultree.” It was 
rebuilt after the Fire and went safely through the Gordon 
riots of 1780, being the only prison left untouched by the mob, 
but by this time it had become ruinous and dilapidated, and 
in 1817 it was closed and the prisoners transferred to the new 
prison in Whitecross Street. The ground was then sold by 
the Corporation for £2,000 to a dissenting congregation from 
Miles Lane, who pulled down the building and built the 
Poultry Chapel in its place. At the same time the name of 
Compter Alley was changed to Chapel Place, and so remained 
until 1925. The first minister of the new chapel was the 
Rev. John Clayton, who retained the post until 1848. In 
1854 Dr. James Spence was appointed, who, resigning in 
1867, was succeeded by the well-known Dr. Parker in 1869. 
Shortly after this, the chapel was removed to the City Temple 
on Holborn Viaduct and the land sold to the London Joint 
Stock Bank for £50,200. This corporation retained the 
property until they were merged in the Midland Bank, who 
in 1925 started the erection of the premises that now cover 
the site. CHARLES PENDRILL. 
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THE CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


It may come as a shock to owners of large gardens to learn 
that the section devoted to fruit is usually considered by the 
commercial fruit-grower to be little more than a Chamber of 
Horrors. I say usually, for there are occasional exceptions 
but they are few and far between. Having made so rude and 
rash a statement it remains to justify it. 

The old-established garden, walled or otherwise, generally 
contains many more or less derelict trees. Useless varieties 
with pretentious names, no longer listed in the nurseryman’s 
catalogue, abound. Quantity and variety seem preferable to 
quality. Pruning, manuring and the control of fungus and 
insect pests are overdone in the first two items and neglected 
in the last two. The reasons for this state of affairs are easy 
to find. The fruit garden is all too often closely associated 
with the flower and vegetable garden. Space is of paramount 
importance, and the strong-growing tree demanding wide- 
spreading branches, is ruthlessly cut back with an entire 
disregard for the balance of root and top necessary to produce 
fruit. Pest control, demanding as it does, scorching or 
poisonous washes is taboo, since the perennial border adjoin- 
ing, or the fat and juicy vegetables below, will suffer injury. 
The result is the Chamber of Horrors. 

Quite apart from the difficulties mentioned above, the 
average gardener, with borders to look after, bedding out of 
annuals, rose gardens, rock gardens, greenhouses, and vege- 
tables has his hands full and little opportunity to study the 
Science of fruit-growing, and in these days a Science it is, and 
with a capital 8. To show you the sort of things which a 
commercial grower sees when he looks round a large country 
house garden consider a few items from his notebook. 


“Had a look round the Gardens of —— Hall. A row of espalier 
pears of great age, still growing strongly and cut to blazes. Full of 
canker. Severe damage to leaf by slug worm, gardener called it drought. 
Gathered that pear midge plays havoc. Crop negligible and of poor 
quality. Variety unknown but of no value. 
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Pretty little border of flowers in front with box hedges both sides 
of paths. Peaches against the South wall full of dead wood. Gumming 
severely. Peach leaf curl terribly bad. Plums on same wall ruined 
by red spider and stiff with mealy plum aphis. Variety Victoria. 
Cordon rows of Cox, Ribston, and Worcester of all things. All varieties 
very scabby, and badly cankered. Much codling moth damage to fruit 
and obvious signs of caterpillar in early part of season. Woolly aphis 
getting a firm hold. Pretty little flower border still going strong. 

Several old apple trees cut back annually to hat pegs, and carrying 
very little fruit with tremendous wood growth. Every apple pest 
thriving under ideal conditions. Capsid and aphis damage bad in all 
varieties. Many varieties of little value and all pruned and manured 
quite regardless of requirements. 

Raspberry patch full of mosaic, and deteriorating rapidly. Straw- 
berries dying out, patchy and probably stiff with tarsonemid mite. 
Black currants practically all reverted and full of big bud, and cut for 
old wood in preference to young. Gooseberries must have had mildew 
badly and evidently defoliated by sawfly. Red currants fair but past 
their prime.” 


Probably to most people who read this those notes are 
double Dutch. Let me take some and elaborate and explain 
a little. 

Years ago, pears which were worked on the pear stock 
were often planted as espaliers. Nowadays, for dwarf or 
moderate-sized trees, the quince stock is used instead of the 
pear, as it has a dwarfing effect on the tree owing to its smaller 
root system. The little slip of shoot called a graft, or the 
bud which is worked on to the stock to produce a tree is con- 
trolled by that stock, and the many types of stock that have 
been classified and are now in commerce each have their own 
peculiar effect. Since the pear stock would normally produce 
a large tree, it is almost impossible to confine its growth 
indefinitely to a few yards of espalier formation, and if its 
annual summer growth is cut away the relation between root 
system and top is destroyed and rank unfruitful growth 
persists. The remedy of letting it grow cannot be applied, 
since its shape is fixed and definite. A multiplicity of pruning 
scars, plus rank growth, offer ideal conditions for the entry 
of fungus diseases of which canker is one. 

Slug worm is the larva or grub of one of the sawflies, and 
the black shiny little slug feeds on the tissue between 
the veins of the pear leaf, the result being dead skeletonised 
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leaves, and loss of vitality to the tree through leaf injury. 
So much for the pear espalier. 

Peach trees on walls are very often neglected. Normally 
a peach would grow into a shade-throwing tree, and the leaving 
of the trunk bare and exposed to hot sun against a wall is 
more injurious than people think. Dead and dying wood 
should never be allowed to remain, it may be due to bacterial 
infection or fungus. Peaches, being stone fruits, are liable to 
gumming, and the presence of gum indicates an injury which 
the tree attempts to localise by throwing out a gum barrier. 
Peach leaf curl, indicated by thickened and discoloured and 
distorted leaf in contrast to the healthy green, is due to a 
fungus and can be prevented by spraying just as the buds 
burst in spring with a fungicidal wash. Bordeaux mixture 
which contains copper is a cheap and reliable remedy. 

Now for the plum tree. Red spider on all wall-grown 
trees is very common and usually indicates over-dry con- 
ditions. The sap-sucking spider, minute as it is, can have a 
very lowering effect on the vitality of its host. When hatching 
is complete and before egg-laying takes place, they can easily 
be destroyed either by a dilute solution of lime sulphur 
or by a paraffin oil emulsion known commercially as a 
white-oil emulsion. Mealy plum aphis is a variety of aphis 
well described by its name, and should be destroyed by a 
wash of soap and nicotine before the pest has got a strong 
hold. The reproductive powers of all the aphides are almost 
incredible and a few days’ delay may mean a heavy infestation. 

As regards the cordon apples, all three varieties are 
notoriously addicted to scab, which is a fungus disease, and 
one which not only marks the fruit and leaf, but raises 
pustules on young wood allowing the entry of canker spores 
with consequent death of the branch. Worcester, in any 
case, is not suited for cordon growing, since much of its fruit 
is born on the end of long shoots. 

In all varieties of apple a fungicidal covering should be 
maintained throughout the season, particularly in the early 
summer when leaf is tender. Codling moth damage, or 
rather damage by the caterpillar of the codling moth, is shown 
by those holes in apples which occur in July and August, the 
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sawfly grub which infests the fruit earlier will by then have 
dropped off. Codling is notoriously prevalent in private 
gardens, and the best method of control is in the immediate 
removal and destruction of any infested apples so soon 
as seen. 

Early caterpillar damage (when not too severe, resulting 
in the fall of fruit) is seen as healed scars on the maturing 
fruit, while the long circular scar indicates the mark of a 
sawfly grub which has failed in its attack. 

Woolly aphis, another of the aphid tribe, is indicated by 
patches of white in old scars and on young wood around the 
buds and is extremely difficult to get rid of or even to keep 
in control. Young trees may be cleaned up by painting the 
first infections with methylated spirit or petrol, but general 
control must be exercised by heavy soap and nicotine washing. 
But to try and control insect pests out of doors with a garden 
syringe is like tackling a fire with a scent spray. 

So much for the cordons and their troubles, now for those 
old apple trees. A strongly growing top indicates a strongly 
developed root system. The remedy is to let it grow. If you 
cannot afford the space, dig the tree up, burn it and plant a 
tree on a dwarfing stock. Of course, if Uncle George planted 
it to commemorate the charge of the Light Brigade, that is a 
different matter. 

Capsid damage is shown by strange markings or complete 
deformation of the developed fruit. In moderate attacks 
the markings are rather like the pictures one sees of the 
moon’s surface. They are the result of expanding scars 
which occurred as punctures in the very early life of the 
fruitlet. The capsid is a bug, small, green and very shy and 
active. Here again the remedy is soft soap and nicotine at 
the right time. 

As regards varieties of apple, one can easily plant 300, 
and how alluring the nurseryman’s descriptions are. Aromatic 
juicy, crisp, refreshing, it is really not fair to be so enthusiastic 
when half a dozen cookers and as many dessert varieties 
would satisfy the most critical fruitarian. 

In the raspberry patch, mosaic is a virus disease, spread 
probably by pests; it is shown by loss of vigour in growth 
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and a yellow blotching of the leaf; exceedingly minute, the 
organism affects the sap flow of the leaf and cane. The only 
remedy is the bonfire and a fresh start with clean stock. . 

The strawberry is now one of the hardest fruits to grow, 
but a hot water treatment of runners prior to planting offers 
hope to the commercial grower. For the amateur frequent 
plantings of new healthy stock offer the best possibilities. 

Reversion in black currants is shown by a change in the 
leaf shape to what is known as “ nettle leaf” and a failure to 
produce, or rather set, fruit. There is no cure except a fresh 
plant. This is also a virus disease and is spread by the pests 
such as aphis, lygus bug and big bud which infest the currant. 
This latter pest causes undue swelling of the buds, but can 
be reduced by lime sulphur spraying in spring. As regards 
the culture of the black currant, heavy manuring and hard 
cutting, i.e., the removal of wood which has fruited gives the 
best results. 

Lime sulphur will control gooseberry mildew, and as for 
the defoliating gooseberry sawfly caterpillar, a dash of 
arsenate of lead wash from a watering can or a sprinkle of 
derris dust in the centre of the bush as soon as the pests are 
seen is a quick and certain remedy. 

Here, then, you have the Chamber of Horrors. Need it 
continue to be one ? 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


Mr. Wheler will help readers of THz NationaL REVIEW to grow better 
fruit by writing four articles a year on fruit culture. As his next article will 
be in February, he suggests to his readers that they should use a 6 per cent. 


tar-oil-emulsion spray on all apples and plums (except the Myrobellum 
plum) before Christmas. 
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“TUG” WILSON AND CHARLIE B. 


Our Neo-Georgian epoch is approaching its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and the outlines of the late Victorian and 
even of the Edwardian eras are becoming blurred to those 
who lived in them. Memories are proverbially short, and 
it is a commonplace now that pre-War times are separated 
by an immense gulf from the present day: a gulf not truly 
measurable by the few years that have elapsed. 

Nowhere, I think, is this more the case than with the Navy. 
The headlong spate of mechanical development, the War 
itself, and then the difficult times of painful adjustment to 
a new world through which the Service has been passing 
since 1914 have tended to obliterate the recollections of 
those who served in the Navy of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward. 

I hold the opinion that every man who has it in him 
should write memoirs of a sort before he grows too old, 
whether they be designed for publication, and likely to 
achieve it, or not. Even the manuscript that goes straight 
into a private drawer may come to light a few generations or 
centuries later to entertain the curious and to afford first- 
rate material for the historical paleontologist. 

Let the courage of this (possibly grotesque) opinion be 
the excuse for my slight reminiscence of two of the great 
sea officers of pre-War days. Their examples and influence 
helped to mould the spirit of the Navy immediately prior 
to the strenuous modernisation of its material in preparation 
for the coming struggle with Germany ; a process that is 
associated with the name of Sir John Fisher, the great 
“ Jacky.” Although neither was destined to command fleets 
in war both Sir A. K. Wilson, V.C., and Lord Charles Beres- 
ford were great servants of their country, torch-bearers of 
the Immortal Flame. 

It is beyond my powers to express in suitable words the 
admiration which everybody who was worth his salt in the 
Navy of the early nineteen hundreds felt for Sir A. K. Wilson, 
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“Tug” Wilson as he was usually called, although I have 
heard sailors refer to him as “‘ Old ’Eartbreak ”’ in the stress 
of a hectic dog watch towards the end of some ghastly winter’s 
day of continuous hard drills and exercises in a howling 
storm at Bere Haven, that desolate Irish harbour in Bantry 
Bay where the Channel Squadron spent much of its time 
during ‘“ Tug’s”’ period in command. 

Admiral Wilson, with his complete self-abnegation, tireless 
hard work and merciless subordination of everything to 
duty and the Service, lit a beacon that illuminated the 
years during which he held high command at sea with a 
super-brilliant light. However severe he might appear to 
be in his exaction of a high standard everyone knew that he 
spared himself far less than he did his subordinates, and, 
after the English fashion, we grumbled while we worshipped 
and “‘ dug out for daylight.” It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the beneficial and lasting effects on the moral of 
the pre-War Navy of his example, and of the spirit of hardi- 
hood and deification of duty that informed, to some degree, 
every officer and man who served under him. 

It was typical of “ Tug” and his regime that when a job 
of work was in hand no unnecessary ceremonial or con- 
ventional “ play-acting”’ was allowed to interfere with it. 
To take a small example: if signal exercise, in the shape 
of “ bunting-tossing,’” was in progress on the after bridge 
when the Admiral went up there he would not hear of any 
interruption of the signalmen’s feverish activities in bending 
on, hoisting, and hauling down their strings of flags. On 
occasions one might see the Admiral’s head and shoulders 
emerge from a mass of wet bunting that had enveloped him 
and unshipped his cap as he reached the top of the bridge 
ladder ; he would only grin and say to the apologetic Signal 
Boatswain: ‘“‘ Don’t mind me, carry on,” while he got out 
of the way. In general men at work about the ship were 
expected to carry on with it, however much gold lace came 
their way ; there was no calling them to attention and salut- 
ing, unless a body of men happened to be fallen-in when the 
Admiral or Captain came past, which is a different matter, of 


course. 
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I spent my six months’ sea time as sub-lieutenant in the 
Majestic, and it may be imagined that to pass from a year and 
more of soft living, holidays, and the comparatively slack 
discipline of a sub’s courses on shore to keeping day watch 
at sea in a battleship was an enlivening experience. All my 
time as midshipman had been served on the China station, 
where fleet work at sea had been very rare, and my largest 
responsibility afloat was to have commanded a steam picket 
boat. In spite of his recently acquired examination certifi- 
cates it was a bit hair-raising for a youngster to find himself 
suddenly officer of the watch on the fore bridge of a battleship 
in a large squadron, and that ship ‘“‘ Tug” Wilson’s flagship. 
However, the critically severe but secretly sympathetic eye 
of the Flag Captain was on him, and when manceuvres in 
close formation were to be done that officer would take charge, 
for the first few weeks: and I shall never forget my thrill of 
pride on the day when Captain Bradford first said to me, 
“* Officer of the watch, carry on, I shan’t interfere.” 

On promotion to Lieutenant I remained in the Majestic 
as a regular watchkeeper, although for a couple of months 
there was no cabin available so that I continued to use my 
sea chest and to sling a hammock in the gunroom flat, while 
messing in the wardroom to which my new rank had elevated 
me. In February, 1903, Lord Charles Beresford relieved 
Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson in the Channel Squadron, ‘“ Tug” 
going to the Home Fleet, while shortly after the Channel 
Squadron became the Atlantic Fleet, based on Gibraltar. 
The Majestic was alongside the south railway jetty at 
Portsmouth when Wilson left her. Characteristically he had 
forbidden any demonstration at his departure such as “ Clear 
Lower Deck, Cheer Ship,” but we would not be cheated out 
of an unofficial display of our admiration for the departing 
Admiral. 

Under the sloped awning (for it was raining softly) the 
band was assembled secretly and hidden behind the after- 
turret, where also ambushed all the officers in the ship. 
“Tug,” in plain clothes, came up on to the apparently deserted 
quarterdeck to be seen formally over the side for the last 
time by the Captain, Commander and officer of the watch. 
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As he stepped on to the brow to walk ashore the band struck 
up ‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” and we all emerged 
from hiding and cheered him. Taken by surprise old “ Tug ” 
stopped and gave a quick look back, then he turned up the 
collar of his coat, jammed his hat hard on his head, and ran 
on shore down the brow exactly with the gait of a bridegroom 
trying to evade the shower of rice; verily I believe that the 
Navy was a bride to him and the Public Service a religion. 

Most of us remained on in the flagship under the new 
Admiral and Flag Captain, and the difference between the 
two regimes was in many ways remarkable. In striking 
contrast to the ascetic grandeur of “‘ Tug’? Wilson’s character 
Charlie B. was above all things human. Life in the Channel 
Squadron certainly became easier, but I do not think that we 
degenerated in efficiency. Until we found out what was 
wanted by the new brooms, however, things were a little 
difficult in harbour for us watchkeepers, who were hardly 
‘“‘ orand”’ enough in our training, and unused to the display 
of what sometimes appeared to be redundant ceremonial. 

The first morning after joining his flagship Lord Charles 
emerged up the Admiral’s companion on to the quarterdeck 
at about 9 a.m., when the hands were clearing up decks after 
the breakfast hour in preparation for the routine Divisions 
for Inspection and Prayers. The people on the quarterdeck 
behaved as they were used to ; that is to say that the officer of 
the watch saw the Admiral and saluted but the quarterdeck 
men, busy with brooms or coiling down boats’ falls or awning 
cringles, carried on with their jobs as usual. 

Charlie B. seemed very surprised at this apparent dis- 
regard of his august existence by the simple sailors, and 
spoke to the officer of the watch about it, so the quarterdeck 
was called belatedly to “‘ Attention” and stopped work, 
all eyes following the new chief as he pursued his stately 
way forward, up on to the roof of the after-turret and thence 
up the ladder leading to the signal bridge. Unhappily an 
even worse surprise awaited him there. It was raining, 
and, as he reached the top of the ladder there was a cry of 
“Down of All!” from the Signal Boatswain and a hoist of 
wet flags swished down on the peak halliards and wrapped 
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themselves in a welcoming embrace around Charlie B.’s head, 
as they had so often done to “‘ Tug.” His Lordship seemed 
genuinely aghast that any man-of-war, let alone his own 
flagship, could treat in so unsanctified a manner the “‘ Image 
of Blue and Gold” that, following the Earl of St. Vincent, 
he had now set up on board H.M.S. Majestic. 

Before the day was out, after various other regrettable 
solecisms on the upper deck, we were all sent for by a rather 
worried Commander and instructed in the forms and cere- 
monies that were to attend, in future, not only the Admiral’s 
first appearance on deck in the morning but also his presence 
in or passage through any part of the ship at all times. 
“ Attention’ was to be ordered and work stopped, while 
everyone stood frozen in that conventional posture of respect 
until his Lordship released them by telling the officer or man 
in charge to “carry on.” 

Nobody admires more than I the qualities of Lord Charles 
Beresford. Both in the Majestic, and, when we turned over 
to her, in the Cesar, we experienced and enjoyed his wonderful 
gift for inspiring subordinates with affectionate loyalty. He 
had a genius for good discipline and for getting cheerful 
hard work out of everyone ; all the harder and more cheerful 
because praise was given publicly when it was deserved 
and the Admiral took the greatest pains to allow his fleet a 
good time and a jolly stand-easy when occasion warranted. 
As an example of his influence on the Lower Deck may be 
cited the fact that when we were using “‘ Gib.” as our base 
he suspended the practice of landing police patrols while 
the men were on leave, informing the fleet that he was sure 
they should be and could be trusted not to get drunk or break 
leave. The result justified completely his confident appeal 
to the self-respect of the men. Unseemly fracas “up the 
Ramps” was very rare, and leave-breaking became insig- 
nificant in amount. 

It must be confessed, however, that Charlie B. understood 
very well the sweet uses of advertisement. Ever since 


_ “Well done, Condor ”’ had caught the attention of journalists 


at Alexandria, and become a household word for a season, 
his name was never long out of the papers. He made a point 
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of carrying a bulldog in his flagship, and he always had his 
white duck trousers creased athwartships instead of fore and 
aft as is usual with ordinary mortals. This certainly enhanced 
a stocky British bulldog air, which, I suspect, he cultivated 
deliberately. His political role, as the breezy and popular 
sea service member of the House of Commons, made a good 
foil to his naval career, but he was apt to express himself in 
signals, memoranda, or published orders to his fleet in language 
that was more verbose and lyrical than the sternly laconic 
Navy of “ Tug” Wilson’s schooling quite approved. Indeed, 
many of them thought it fulsome and derided “ Charlie B.’s 
hot air,’’ which they held to be fitter for word-spinners at 
St. Stephen’s, or for the drawing-rooms of Mayfair, than for 
the signal bridge or the duplicating machine in the Admiral’s 
office. 

However that may be the following yarn went round the 
wardrooms of the Navy; I think it was at the conclusion 


of the last great assembly of the combined fleets at Lagos | 


under the supreme command of “Tug” Wilson. It may 
have been invented by Mr. Benjamin Trovato. 

The whole armada had weighed and was steaming out of 
the bay preparatory to breaking up into its various com- 
mands, which would part company in the offing. All ships 
burned coal at that epoch, and it was customary, particularly 
in the Home Fleet under “ 'Tug’s”’ iron rule, to lay great 
stress on the necessity for stoking the furnaces so carefully 
that a minimum of smoke should issue from the funnels to 
obscure the view or impede signalling. Too great an offence 


by any ship might lead to a signal from the flagship to “‘ Indi- ! 
cate name of Engineer Officer of the Watch,” and nobody 


liked to see his name, as that of a pilloried defaulter, spelt out 
in Alphabetical Code flags before the eyes of the whole fleet. 
There was also in the signal book a two-flag signal calling 
attention to excessive smoke; so far as I can remember 
this signal was T.Z. Hoisted alone it would be a signal to 
all ships present; or it could be addressed to a particular 
ship or squadron by hoisting with it their distinguishing flags. 

The combined fleet steamed out of Lagos Bay and the 
time came for its dissolution. Admiral Wilson hoisted the 
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signal to ‘“‘ Proceed in execution of previous orders,” upon 
the hauling down of which the various component fleets and 
squadrons altered courses and went off about their respective 
occasions. Charlie B., while in the act of obeying this order, 
made a long valedictory semaphore message to “ Tug,” 
wherein he expressed the great happiness and profit that the 
Flag Officers, Captains, officers, petty officers and men in the 
Atlantic Fleet had enjoyed during the recent exercises 
while having the honour and privilege of serving under the 
command of the C.-in-C., from whose flag they were parting 
with regret . . . or words to that effect. The semaphore 
flag, E, fluttered down in Beresford’s flagship, signifying the 
end of this message. Old “ Tug’ immediately ran up a two- 
flag signal—this now addressed only his own fleet (officially), 
but it read T.Z. ... “ You are making too much smoke!” 

Under Charlie B. the private interests and convenience 
of the personnel were consulted, so far as the Service per- 
mitted, without, I think, any sacrifice of efficiency and 
certainly with a great gain in happiness and contentment. 
It is difficult to imagine what good can accrue to the Service 
from keeping thousands of officers and men _ perpetually 
uncertain as to the probable future movements of their ships 
in time of peace, and ignorant of when and where they are 
likely to get leave. 

In Beresford’s fleet we were told our probable movements 
and programmes well beforehand, although, of course, the 
exigencies of the Service or a change of orders from the 
Admiralty might upset them. In addition to this, after a 
spell of hard work and strenuous training one could be quite 
sure that a few days or even a whole week of relaxation would 
be duly announced, and every facility given for leave, games, 
sport, or whatever amusements and distractions were offered 
by the place where the fleet happened to be, for officers and 
men alike. Charlie B. understood the adage about all work 
and no play making a dull dog of poor Jack, and we benefited 
by his appreciation of it. 

Of Wilson I think it may be said that he was a great 
seaman and a great man, and that it is to be regretted, for 
the sake not of England alone but of the whole world, that 
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he was born ten or fifteen years too soon. Had he been in 
command ‘“ Up the Straits” in 1914, for instance, I believe 
it is not overstating the case to suggest that, first, it is likely 
that the Goeben would have been brought to action instead 
of escaping to Constantinople, or, if not, then followed closely 
up the Dardanelles, with or without leave; and, secondly, 
that even had Turkey come into the war against us (as she 
was probably determined to do, Goeben or no Goeben), a naval 
attack on the Dardanelles, properly conceived and timed, 
would have gone crashing through regardless of severe losses 
in ships and seamen; possibly no more severe, however, 
than those which sufficed, in the event, to make us accept 
defeat. 

Then the War would not have been prolonged through 
those two disastrous years by which it exceeded its proper 
length, a length to which it might have been confined had 
Britain’s immense strength been applied properly and with 
regard to the teachings of our amphibious history. 

Although we all have had plenty of excuse since the 
outbreak at Versailles of the ‘‘ Peace that passeth all under- 
standing’ for regretful looking backwards I have avoided 
the pitfall that threatens middle-age and am no tedious 
idolater of “‘ The Good Old Days.” Nevertheless I should 
find an impish delight in seeing a wizard wave his wand to 
recall from limbo the old Channel Squadron of eight AMajestics. 
They should be assembled in Bantry Bay in the early nineteen 
hundreds under the command of “‘ Tug ’’ Wilson, and manned 
by some seven thousand officers and men of the present day. 

At the end of their necromantic cruise, when the ships 
dispersed, not to Home Ports for Christmas leave but back 
into the thin air whence they had been summoned, and the 
personnel rubbed their eyes to find themselves awake again 
in normal surroundings, I believe that every Jack of them 
would somehow find himself purged of egotisms, and that, 
to those who remember it, Invergordon would have become 
an incredibly fantastic bad dream. 

W. Ross. 
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CONCLUSION 


SINCE my last we have been told that the M.C.C. authorities 
are grappling with the problem confronting them. That 
problem has been stated clearly enough for the onlooker 
to realize something of its complexity. 

There are at least these thorny questions which must be 
answered : (1) Have the Australians any legitimate grievance 
against us, in the matter of “ body-line” bowling? As 
dependent on that (a) if our bowling was dangerous was it 
due to what lawyers, I believe, call “ malice prepense ” ? 
Or (b) is it simply due to the phenomenon known as the 
“two-eyed stance’? Or (c) was it simply a matter of 
grass-bottoms being plentiful in England, but unknown in 
Australia ? 

(2) How is the need, thus presented, to be met except 
by doctoring the soil till it becomes innocuous ? 

(3) If this is done, will not the bane of huge scores be 
worse than ever ? 

(4) If that bane is remedied, and the bowlers are able 
again to deliver difficult balls, will that not mean the shorten- 
ing of county matches; dwindling receipts at the gate ; 
mounting overdrafts and treasurers tearing what is left of 
their hair ? 

(5) If some suitable reform be found for first-class cricket, 
is there not a risk of school and village cricket being interfered 
with and perhaps spoilt ? 

Was there ever such a kettle of fish ? Not since the 
foremost statesmen in Europe and America drew up the Treaty 
of Versailles ; since when nobody has known 10 minutes free 
of anxiety, disillusion and recrimination. Dz meliora! In 
previous articles I have tried to show how the main trouble 
has developed by degrees, but not slowly, from one cause, 
viz., the artificial billiard-table wickets and the adoption by 
bowlers of such devices as were possible to get men out. 
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We notice four devices in particular: (1) the overhand 
delivery ; (2) the pounding away on the off-side; (3) the 
swerving ball ; (4) the assault on the human body, 2.e., bowling 
fast, short, rising balls straight at the batsman, three short- 
legs being placed ready to catch him out as he tries to save 
his ribs. 

Each change in the form of attack has caused a marked 
and deplorable change in the style of batting. Owing to 
(1) the scoring became slower and the late cut with the vertical 
bat has almost disappeared ; (2) has banished leg-hitting and 
the half-volley drive off the legs ; * (3) I suppose, but may be 
wrong, brought about the “ two-eyed stance,” cramping the 
style, and demanding smoother wickets than ever; (4) did 
not affect the actual style, but set the life insurance com- 
panies thinking, and evoked finally the famous cablegram 
from the Antipodes. 

Such have been the changes. Could they have been 
prevented ? Very doubtful: for no one foresaw the results, 
The question, however, suggests itself, can they be undone ? 
If the sad story begins with the top-dressing of the pitch, is 
there not hope in the restoration of the natural surface ? 

We must be careful to note the complexity of the problem ; 

* Many have been the laments of veteran players over this loss. The 
floor of the pavilion at Lord’s is bedewed with their tears : but only with the 
tears of the very old. It is noteworthy that Mr. Trumble, writing in The 
Times, speaks of on-hitting as a late and mischievous development. He 
must mean the “ pull” of a straight ball ; and it looks as if he had never 
seen the classic vertical bat on-drive, or the majestic sweep of the leg hit. 
I fancy over-hand bowling became general in Australia before it did in 
England. 

The summer of 1879 was a veritable nightmare for cricketers 
especially for tho'e who had to play on the clay quagmire of Lord’s. A 
match was avranged for the benefit of Alfred Shaw, the most accurate 
slow bowler in the world, and though the weether was hopeless a great 
crowd gathered. Play began with Alfred bowling from the Pavilion end 
to W.G. but as there was no chance of more than one over of play, the 
great artist determined to give the spectators a moment’s fun. So he 
bowled—on purpose—two half-volleys on the legs; and what he hoped 
would happen, did happen, W. G. hit first one then the other right into 
the tavern. For two minutes the populace sitting in Stygian gloom and 
mud had a glimpse of a better world. But that very stroke in first 
class cricket is to be seen no more. Ichabod! 
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the divergent claims of bowler, batsman and spectator. If 
we wish to restore the free brilliance of the classic style of 
batting it looks as if we shall make the scoring longer than 
ever. If, on the other hand, we want to encourage the bowlers 
by making the pitches less smooth there is danger of someone 
being run in for manslaughter. More than enough of that 
trouble has come upon us from the high-roads. There must 
be no danger to life in cricket. The warding off of death 
must be the first charge upon the resources of the M.C.C. 

In regard, then, to that austere demand it seems to 
have escaped notice that even on exceptionally rough wickets 
such as that on which W. G. was hammered by Freeman 
and Emmett, there was ample opportunity for heroism, but 
the batsman’s life was not in danger. Why? Simply 
because the two bowlers bowled round- not over-hand. If 
Spofforth or Larwood had been bowling their fastest on that 
wicket W. G., instead of being knocked on the funny-bone, 
might have been landed behind the left ear, and the whole 
course of English history would have been changed. Another 
fatal spot in the body is the front of the heart: but that is 
only exposed by the two-eyed stance ; and if that innovation 
is to be perpetuated I maintain that no real reform will be 
anything but abortive. My first suggestions, therefore, are : 
disallow overhand bowling and restore the one-eyed stance. * 


* The “ two-eyed stance” is the ugly title of an ugly thing, viz., the 
position taken by batsmen facing the bowler instead of standing side-ways. 
Much of the esthetic beauty of the batting style has been lost ; but one must 
not blame the batsmen. It is the other sex who havestirred them to it. 
Man has revolted in the only way open to him against the cruel fashion 
whereby beauty walks about with a hat balanced so as to hide one eye. 
The hat is just big enough for that purpose. But if we question history, 
did not batting man begin tampering with “that fair lamp from whose 
celestial ray, the light proceeds that kindleth lovers’ fire ” when they turned 
only one eye to the bowler: that being the practice of Fuller Pilch, George 
Parr, W. G. and a host of others ? Now, when young ladies took to looking 
on in earnest at cricket they were moved—as of yore—with a desire to 
imitate the Three Graces. The only way they could do so was by walking 
about with one eye, alas! obscured. So Hobbs, Sutcliffe, Bradman and 
the rest are deserving of praise in asserting the dignity of both eyes. Their 
motive was good, but in effect they have banished a more beautiful thing 
from Lord’s than the hussies have from Piccadilly. I could put up with the 
loss of 50 per cent. of young eyes, because the new fashion is too silly to last. 


_ But the vision of such players as C. G. Lyttelton, Fryer, L. Palairet, etc., has 
| vanished apparently for ever. 
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Both suggestions will meet with disapproval. The former 
will be derided as an attempt to do the impossible. People 
who might fairly be called wiseacres will exlaim : ‘‘ You can’t 
put the clock back.” The truth is that you can if you want 
to, but if you don’t want to you go about saying “* you can’t.” 
This is not wisdom, but folly of the deepest dye. To begin 
with, overhand bowling is much harder work for the bowler 
than round-hand. The easiest of the styles is underhand ; 
but unfortunately it is easy for the batsman as well as the 
bowler. According to the touching legend, the wife of the 
first James Lillywhite invented round-arm bowling because 
her zealous spouse faute de mieux made her bowl at him during 
the winter months in a barn: and she could not bowl under- 
hand because of her crinoline! Such is the influence of 
female fashions on the course of history. For if it had not 
been for that weird article of raiment man would perhaps 
have shrunk from the extra effort involved. Overhand 
bowling was taught the Uppingham boys by H. H. Stephenson 
because the school ground was desperately easy to bat on. 
But it cost much more trouble to change from round to over 
than it would from over to round. 

There is another strong argument in favour of this pro- 
posal. It will spare village cricketers many an ugly knock. 
It is no joke to have the local blacksmith at you on the un- 
tempered green. He grips the ball as if he could squeeze 
juice out of it, and most of the deliveries bound head high. 
Writers in The Times have appealed to the authorities to 
spare in their reforming zeal country and school cricket. 
Beyond question the change would be beneficial to both. 

I beg conservative readers to realize that it is as foolish 
to reject a proposal for reform because it is to some of us 
more agreeable to sit still and do nothing. We cannot help 
growing old, and age not unfrequently likes to kill time by 
twirling the thumbs and prating about the good old times, as 
if they had gone by for ever. But why not try to recover 
them ? 

At once we are met by the substantial bogey of long scores. 
There is no doubt you can score more easily from round than 
from over-hand bowling; so if huge scores are not to be 
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encouraged something must be done to the wicket ; the surface 
of our planet, as it spins in space at a rate of 20,000 miles an 
hour. Per contra, if long scoring is checked there will be 
trouble with the treasurers of county clubs, whose peace of mind 
depends for good and all on the turnstile. They lie awake at 
night shuddering at the spectre of matches finished in two days. 

Singular it is that as soon as we begin to think of £s. d. 
we lose our rationality ; we flounder ; we feel we are breathing 
a tainted air. I should propose, therefore, sternly to sub- 
ordinate the cash question to the far more important one, 
how to improve the game. If we let things drift the gate 
money will dwindle as the game becomes duller. If it can 
be changed so as to shorten the innings and enliven the play 
the “‘ filthy lucre”’ will take care of itself. 

If over-hand bowling continues I cannot see how first-class 
cricket can be saved. For let it be noted the game is being 
spoilt not only for the bowler, but for the batsman too. This 
sounds like a wild paradox and will be received with derision. 
It is true, however, for all who play first-class cricket except 
the few Titans. 

Players like Bradman, Hammond, Hendren and one or 
two more can sometimes hit freely and score rapidly. But 
the rank and file of county players find that they get very 
little fun out of high bounding straight long hops which the 
bowlers are obliged to bowl to keep the runs down. So I 
have been told by a Blue—not a “blue stocking,” but a 
Varsity batsman with a right to speak. 

Note, then, that this trouble can only be met by foregoing 
over-hand bowling everywhere and always. We shall then 
anyhow preserve the joy of hard, free hitting, mentioned by 
some Frenchmen as the Englishman’s idea of bliss : to go out 
of doors and hit or kick something as hard as he can. Granted. 
But there is a subtle distinction between hitting and being 
hit, which must not be lost sight of in this discussion. * 


* An English philosopher about 280 years ago described human life as 
“ brutish and short.” Those adjectives, among others, have recently been 
employed by the Australians about our fast bowling. Not all of them 
probably knew that they were quoting one of our own thinkers in dis- 
paragement of Larwood and Voce. But in truth the writer was not thinking 
of cricket, though his name was Hobbes—wrongly spelt—and his chief work 
was called Leviathan ; but it contained no direct reference to W. G. 
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What, then, about the huge innings? I have long been 
convinced that there is nothing for it but to recover the 
natural turf : scrap chemical top-dressings and all artificialities 
of science “falsely so-called”; and provide a surface of 
natural grass on which the ball may bite without bumping, 
shoot without shocking, break without battering. That was 
the sort of wicket we played on at Lords in 1875, and if we 
recover it now we shall have gone a long way towards ridding 
the game of its deep-seated malady. I claim to know what I 
am talking about, as my experience of first-class cricket 
extended just through the years when the billiard-table 
pitches were gradually introduced and all the baneful sequele 
had their origin. Perchance this proposal will be derided by 
younger critics as the maunderings of a fogey. But fogeydom 
is not always wrong; and the idea is supported by J. W. 
Trumble, who, I suppose, knows more about English and 
Australian turf than any man alive. 

According to his suggestion, there would be a return to 
nature. The present match-pitches, flat crushed masses of 
chemicalized, contaminated mud, clay or sand, should be 
dug up. “The new turf could be established in a nursery 
and transferred when required for play to the wicket area, 
as is done on occasion in the replacement of turf on golf 
greens.” 

This would take two or three years. During the interval 
the fast bowlers would have to lower their arms gradually, 
say to 45 degrees to begin with, so as to prepare them for the 
change in 1937; but along with that there would be a time- 
limit for the innings, else the scoring would be more grotesque 
than ever. [I am assuming all along that the l.b.w. rule 
for off-side balls is to be changed immediately. No one can 
explain why this has not been done years ago.] The wicket 
would help the bowler slightly if there were always a decent 
grass-bottom ; that being secured by the mowing machines 
not cutting too close. 

The first criticism that will be made against this pro- 
gramme is that it is too elaborate. If anyone can make it 
less elaborate by all means let them do so. Let it be noted 
that the essence of the proposal is contained in the first two 
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clauses: round-arm bowling and natural grass. Either of 
these alone would be mischievous for reasons given. The 
other changes are primarily for the period of transition, 
and should be used experimentally—that is, perhaps on some 
grounds not on all. There is one, by the way, which I have 
omitted. As long as anything like over-hand bowling is 
allowed there should be a white line painted across the pitch, 
and any ball falling short of it would be a no-ball. That 
would lessen very considerably the danger to life and limb, 
but will be obviously inadequate in more than one respect 
if it is adopted by itself alone. There is grave reason to fear 
the British spirit of compromise, which favours half a reform, 
but funks the whole. 

There is something inspiriting in a situation where a 
problem demanding real statesmanship of vision, then patience 
and tenacity of purpose in action, is also of a character that 
forbids further delay. I venture to predict that if the policy 
here sketched is boldly adopted, there will be the repetition of 
criticism from the same individuals passing through three 
stages. (This used to happen in the Public Schools when any 
change was carried through.) First stage: “‘ It will ruin the 
game.” Second stage: “ It will make no difference.” Third 
stage: “I have advocated it from the first.” 


EDWARD LYTTELTON. 


1934—A YACHTING RETROSPECT 


From the yachtsman’s point of view, this last summer has 
been a wonderful one. There have been calm days and 
stormy ones, hot days and cold, following each other in almost 
bewildering rapidity, and piling up a whole host of memories, 
The landsman, too, has had his fill of yachting thrills, and 
the air recently has been filled with half-understood technic- 
alities as discussion has waged over Hndeavour’s gallant fight 
for that elusive Cup. 

Endeavour was the first notable memory of the season. 
I remember the trip up to Harwich to watch her win her 
first race. It was a long punch up the coast with the head 
wind throwing up a choppy sea, so that one was thankful 
for the protection of oilskins and sou’westers. But our reward 
was Endeavour ; the first sight of her lovely lines and the 
green spray curling away from her blue hull as she raced 
past. The wind was heeling her over till her lee gunwales 
were awash, and it was a thrill to watch the way she sailed 
through the fleet and came home an easy winner. We felt 
then that there was no doubt about her races the other side 
of the Atlantic, and were a little proud that she should have 
been designed and built in England. She was an unforget- 
table sight that day, the epitome of beauty, power and speed. 

Looking back again, I remember a night spent at Pin 
Mill, that paradise of East Coast yachtsmen. It came as a 
fitting termination to a long day at sea, the rather boisterous 
sort of day that makes one more tired than one realises. As 
the little cruiser slid into the lee of Felixstowe, and felt the 
steadier wind of the river Orwell, the rather tense anxiety 
of her crew miraculously disappeared. The mast and sails 
were still safe, in spite of a great strain on them. She sailed 
sedately up the river, very well behaved after her obstreper- 
ousness in the open sea, and came to a gentle stop as the 
anchor chain rattled through her fairlead. Then came that 
extraordinary mess of masculine cookery which tastes so 
much better than the orderly food we eat ashore, and which 
is produced in complete defiance of all culinary rules. 
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That night, Pin Mill was at its best. A half-moon shone 
down during the early evening, giving just enough light to 
show up the masses of trees that grow right down to the 
water’s edge. The lamps from the village; it is as yet 
unspoiled by electricity; twinkled across the water and 
another boat, anchored fairly close to us, switched on a 
wireless set. For quite a time we sat smoking our pipes 
and listening to the music as it came across the water. Grad- 
ually the village lamps went out, leaving only the riding lights 
of the boats which lit up bare masts and shrouds as the 
yachts swung gently to the tide. Then, after a last pipe, 
we went down below to our bunks, and fell into a deep sleep 
with the tiny slap of the water against the hull as a gentle 
accompaniment to our snores. 

This season has been more memorable than previous ones 
by reason of the acquisition of a racing boat in addition to 
the cruiser. She was bought for a few pounds on the earnest 
recommendations of my boatman who, having sailed as a 
hand in most of the big racing cutters, foresaw once again 
the thrills of a yacht race. ‘‘ Do you buy her,” he kept on 
saying. “‘ That'll win races, that boat.” And so I bought 
her. In her day she was rather a famous boat, one of the 
first six-metres ever built, and winner of the Kaiser’s Cup 
at Kiel in 1912. To-day she is as sound as ever she was, 
and, except for the fact that she has been converted to a 
Bermudian rig, she has had nothing done to her since the 
day she first sailed a race. They certainly knew how to build 
good boats in those days. 

And so to this year there have been added the thrills 
of racing. There is something about that side of yachting 
which makes little ship cruising seem almost tame. Nerves 
are more taut, and brain more active, forever thinking ahead 
and planning to steal a march on the other boats. 

There is nothing quite so exciting as a yacht race. The 
relative positions of the boats change so frequently that a 
race is never lost or won until one of the boats gets her finishing 
gun. Winds, tides, helmsmanship, all make a difference, 
and I have frequently seen a yacht come home the winner 
which at one time was miles astern of the others. 
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The old six-metre has been a wonderful companion this 
summer. Not only has she been used for racing, but also 
for Sunday picnics up the river. Some of these, perhaps, 
will be the most vivid memories of the year. As a rule, 
the days have been hot and sunny, with just enough breeze 
to temper the heat and keep the boat hissing through the 
water. A bathe before lunch, and then perhaps a stroll 
along the beach or into the woods that fringe the river. 
Another bathe, and tea, and then the long sail home. That 
is always the best part of the day. Since there is no hurry 
to be home, the sun is usually fairly low over the Essex 
marshes as we slip down the river. And as we round the 
beacon and pick up our moorings, there is the softness of 
late evening in the air. That is as near perfection as any 
human being has the right to expect. 

Summer holidays. It is the turn of the cruiser now to 
feel the waves under her keel as she picks a leisurely way 
across the Channel. It was a good crossing, I remember, 
made one starry night, with a fair wind which blew so steadily 
that the passage was easy. And in the early morning there 
was the entrance to Ostend harbour directly ahead. We felt 
the same old thrill of making a good landfall after a night 
crossing in a five-ton boat, and hearing the cable rattle over 
the bows as the anchor was let go in a foreign port. It is 
something which never palls, and though I had taken the 
boat over to Ostend several times before, it was as exciting 
as if it were her first passage again. 

We took her slowly up the coast, calling at such places as 
took our fancy. It was a lazy holiday, an aimless wandering 
from port to port. It refreshed both body and mind, and 
the ever-changing conditions of land, sea and wind were 
sufficient guarantee against boredom. 

The care-free days passed quickly, much too quickly, and 
eventually the day came when we had to set our course for 
home again. Once more the weather was kind, and again 
the crossing was made with ease. One by one, the old 
familiar landmarks came into sight, a church tower here, 
a lighthouse there, the pier of a seaside resort, and finally 
the beacon which marks the entrance to our home port. 


| 
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We strained our eyes as the village came into sight. It was 
exactly as we had left it, the Yacht Club unaltered, and 
even the same fishermen lounging on the hard. We had 
been away only a month, just the other side of the Channel, 
and yet we acted as though we were returning from a world 
cruise of several years’ duration. Coming home, too, is one 
of the joys of yachting that never palls. 

The next memory that stands out is the village regatta. 
It is the one great day of the year in the life of this little 
Essex community. Everyone saves up for a long time, and 
there is a rich variety of entertainment. 

The revels started with races during the morning. All 
classes of boats were entered: fishing smacks, cruisers, large 
and small, dinghies, boats from neighbouring clubs, and our 
own local racing class. They were started at ten-minute 
intervals, the slowest boats first, and the fastest last. The 
result, of course, was that by the time the first turning mark 
was reached, the faster yachts had caught up with the slower 
ones, so that there were some sixty or seventy boats trying 
to round it at the same time. In spite of a certain amount 
of anxiety as to masts and sails amongst such a mass of 
boats, the situation was not without humour. Remarks were 
pungent and criticism very much to the point. But the 
boats, once safely round, strung out, and the races were 
finished without much further incident. 

With the serious business of racing over for the day, the 
village turned to lighter pleasures. The beauty queen paraded 
the streets surrounded by a bevy of handmaidens, to be 
greeted with familiar remarks by all the inhabitants who 
had known her since she was in long clothes. One or two 
of the more venturesome men essayed the greasy pole for a 
leg of mutton as the prize, and the bakers fought the chimney 
sweeps from dinghies with the emblems of their respective 
trades. 

And so it went on. After an excellent firework display, 
we visited the fair, and rode on the merry-go-round until 
we were too dizzy to knock down the coconuts. 

Late that night we rowed out to our bunks on board the 
cruiser. The band had gone home, and the shouting was 
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over. The harbour was peaceful again, and only a few 
bedraggled paper streamers drifting out with the tide remained 
as evidence that the village had been celebrating. 

The last memory is of the Thames Estuary race. It 
marks the end of the season for long cruiser races out to sea, 
and it is a tricky course through the sandbanks. Twelve 
boats started from Burnham in a fairly strong wind. Before 
the race was two hours old the wind had increased to a gale, 
and the sea had got up until it was very rough indeed. 
Organised meals were an impossibility, and the only thing 
we could do was to snatch a bite now and again of the nearest 
piece of edible matter. As we fought our way out to sea 
we began to hear tales of casualties. One by one the boats 
began to drop out, and as each one turned and ran for shelter 
our hopes of an eventual prize mounted. Then the tragedy 
happened. The jib topsail carried away, followed about two 
seconds later by the topsail, followed in its turn at another 
two-second interval by the staysail. We had to fight hard 
to get the sails in, for both wind and sea had united in claiming 
them for themselves. We set spare sails, but the wind was 
too strong, and the boat would not carry them. 

The prospect of a night at sea in such weather, especially 
in such narrow waters, began to lose its charm, and when 
the jib sheets parted we made our decision. We, too, turned 
and ran for shelter and found a safe and comfortable anchor- 
age for the night at Pin Mill. Never, I think, has an inn 
looked so inviting as did the “ Butt and Oyster ” that night. 

One boat finished the course out of the twelve that 
started. Hers wasa very gallant effort, and she fully deserved 
her prize. 

Most of the boats are laid up now for the winter. The 
season is over, and our sailing for the next few months will 
be composed mostly of memories. They will be good memo- 
ries, and they will help along the barren months until our 
thoughts are once again turned to anticipation and our boats 
fitted out for yet another summer. 

P. K. Kemp. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall, 
as compared with the seasonal average, will be decidedly 
deficient in all parts excepting the extreme S.W. of 
England. 

(b) That these three months, compared with normal con- 
ditions, will be particularly dry over Ireland and 
Scotland. 

(c) That the distribution of rain will be abnormal in char- 
acter and that it will be relatively drier in Ireland and 
Scotland than in the 8.W. and South of England. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are: 

(d) That in December the area of rain deficiency will 
increase and cover all the British Isles except the 
extreme 8.W. of England. (Over the British Isles as 
a whole December is, however, normally the wettest 
month of the year, particularly so in Scotland and 
Treland). 

(e) That during January the deficiency of rain will continue 
in the West of Ireland, whilst in the E. and S.E. of 
England the total precipitation will be up to, or 
slightly above, the normal figure. 

(f) That during February the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will become more nearly normal, both as 
regards distribution and amount. (February, however, 
is normally a drier month than any of its four pre- 
decessors. ) 

(g) That in the London area and 8.E. of England the 
remainder of 1934 and first two or three weeks of 
January will, on the whole, be milder than usual, but 
that a decided change towards colder conditions will 
set in during February. 


MontTHLY OUTLOOK. 

At present the chances are :— 

(a) That the first eleven days of December will be generally 
the most unsettled and the wettest of the month, and 
that this wet period will be followed by a fortnight 
of relatively dry weather. 

(b) (December 1 to 11). That the unsettled conditions, 
which have been expected in the last week of Novem- 
ber, will continue into December and reach a climax, 
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over the British Isles generally, on or about December 1; 
affecting the 8.E. of England a few hours later. 

(c) That the barometer will vary below the normal height 
during the first ten days of December and fall to an 
unusually low point on at least two occasions during 
this period. 

(d) That the conditions will be generally mild in the 
Southern half of England during the first week of 
December, but that a very short spell of cold days will 
immediately follow. 

(ec) That on or about December 5 and 6 the winds on the 
South Coast will increase and blow with gale force 
from some Southerly point, and that the high winds 
will end in a useful fall of rain (about December 6 or 7). 

(f) That afterwards, when the wind temporarily falls 
light (about December 8 and 9), fog will develop in 
the S.E. of England and extend to the coasts and 
adjacent sea. 

(g) (December 12 to 20). That for about eight days, 
covering the third week of the month, the barometer 
will vary above the normal height. 

(hk) That during this period the visibility on the S.E. 
Coasts will at first be poor, but that the wind will 
become established in the 8.W. quadrant, blow at 
times with considerable force (about December 16 
and 17) and so dissipate the fog. 

(i) That little rain will fall during this period. 

(k) (December 21 to 31). That on or about December 19 
the barometer will fall and continue generally low for 
ten days. 

(1) That sometime between December 22 and 24 the 
temperature will fall again temporarily and slight falls 
of snow or sleet, associated with squally winds, will 
occur in the South of England. 

(m) That between December 27 and 29 a deep barometric 
depression will be associated with gales in the English 
Channel and that the disturbance will result in much 
cloud and wind rather than in much rain. 


DUNBOYNE, 19.xi.34. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


YUGOSLAVIA 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review. 


Srr,—All friends of Yugoslavia and admirers of the late 
King Alexander will be grateful to you for your sympathetic 
references in this month’s National Review, but certain 
phrases which you use appear to show that you have not 
entirely escaped the influence of the anti-Yugoslav pro- 
paganda which has been so prevalent in this country; in 
particular, you over-stress the superficial differences between 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes and under-estimate their 
essential unity. For instance, you state that “the three 
races had been at war for centuries.”’ On the contrary, from 
the time the Yugoslav tribes entered their present homes in 
the 6th century A.D. down to the Great War, the three 
branches have actually never been at war, apart from the 
confused warfare of the early Middle Ages when everybody 
fought everybody. It is, however, perfectly true to say 
that the three branches had been separated for centuries. 
But during all these centuries of separation the feeling of 
Yugoslav unity had never disappeared, e.g. Slovene peasants 
recited ballads on the fate of their Serb brethren at Kossovo, 
and in the nineteenth century this feeling of unity took a 
more concrete and definite form, partly owing to the example 
of the movements for German and Italian unity, partly owing 
to the success of Serbia’s efforts to free herself from the Turk, 
and partly owing to the reaction against attempts by Austria- 
Hungary to Germanise and Magyarise her Yugoslav subjects. 

The end of the Great War saw the dream of centuries 
come to fruition, and in this connection it can never be too 
strongly emphasised that Yugoslavia was not the artificial 
creation of an ignorant and malicious Peace Conference 
concerned only to punish Austria-Hungary, but the creation 
of the Yugoslav people themselves. The Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was formed in December, 1918, 
before the Peace Conference had even commenced its sittings. 
Austria-Hungary was not cut up; it fell to pieces. 

In the difficult post-war period the Yugoslavs had to face 
the task of translating a nebulous ideal into terms of everyday 
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political administrative routine, and it was inevitable that 
friction should arise. But your description of Yugoslavia as 
a ‘“‘ tormented country” is far too strong. The friction has 
been grossly exaggerated by the Croat intelligentsia and their 
mouthpieces in this country. It is essential to remember 
that, apart from two small groups—-the Ustasa group which 
aims at complete independence for Croatia, and a few ex-Army 
officers who cherish thoughts of a return to Hapsburg rule— 
the most dissident of Croats remains a good Yugoslav. The 
question is merely one of emphasis. King Alexander’s policy 
was in no way inspired, as Croat apologists in the past 
asserted, by a desire to crush Croatian independence 
and subject Croatia and Slovenia to a Serbian hegemony. 
On the contrary, his one intense desire, in which he 
had the sympathy of the great mass of his subjects, was to 
make the particularist elements, Serb and Slovene as much as 
Croat, realise that they were Yugoslavs first and Serbs, 
Croats or Slovenes second. Many of the measures which the 
Croat intelligentsia have denounced as directed against 
Croatia were in fact as obnoxious, or even more obnoxious, to 
Serb particularists. I do not pretend that the Serbs, and 
especially the Serb politicians, are angels—far from it—but 
most of Yugoslavia’s difficulties arose from the inability of 
the average Croat politician to think of himself as a Yugoslav 
first; he persisted in thinking of himself as a Croat first, 
though always as a good Yugoslav second. As has been well 
said, ‘“‘The Croats had been so long engaged in fighting 
Budapest that their one idea of politics was to go on fighting— 
Belgrade.” But King Alexander’s life-work was to impress 
the idea of Yugoslav unity as a working rule of everyday life 
on the hearts and minds of ordinary people, and there is 
every reason to believe that he succeeded. If so, he did not 
die in vain.—I am, etc., 
London Library. J. A. Srmpson. 


WANTED, A NATIONAL POLICY 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review. 


Sir,—At the commencement of the world war in 1914 
there was engendered in the country a spontaneous spirit of 
exaltation and co-operation. This spirit was maintained in 
diminishing extent until the end of the war sufficiently to 
enable it to be won. Subsequently it was not until August, 
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1931, when the country was again faced by a crisis (this time 
financial) of unprecedented gravity, that a similar spirit of 
determination arose in the Nation resulting in the return of 
the present National Government with an enormous majority 
in the hope and belief that it would unanimously and selflessly 
lead the country forward to a peaceful and still greater 
future. The dangerous financial position has been remedied and 
the Nation’s credit restored. In that endeavour all parties 
found a common object, no matter how bitterly divided on 
other points. Their object was attained, and for that great 
credit is due to them. At present, however, there are signs 
that doubts, and in some measure disappointment, are 
rising in many quarters owing to the lack of direct and 
definite leading and of seeming inertia and want of decision. 

It is forgotten that the mere fact of naming a government 
‘* National,” though composed of members who have had 
totally diverse beliefs, desires and traditions (which they have 
never repudiated), is not sufficient to make such a body 
homogeneous and capable of strong government unless it is 
controlled by fixed and unalterable basic principles and 
national aims. Without great fear of contradiction it may 
be said that the national aims which are ardently desired by 
the great mass of the people of England are: Peace and 
freedom, with sufficient land, sea and air force to preserve 
them ; the continued search for a real cure for unemployment, 
the unity and prosperity of the country; the unity and 
prosperity of the Empire. 

We have now for the third time arrived at the crossing 
of the ways where nothing but a strong assertion of the 
National Will can bring us a truly National Government with 
a clear, decided and definite National policy. 


November, 1934. H. F. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review. 


Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to the 
vandalism at present permitted in one of England’s most 
famous buildings, the Chapel of St. George in Windsor Castle ? 
As the home of the oldest and highest Order of Chivalry in 
the world, that of the Garter, and the special charge of 
Garter King-at-Arms, one would at least expect the Garter 
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Chapel to be free from heraldic errors, and maintained in a 
manner worthy of the ideal it enshrines. 

The Stalls of the Knights are ranged on three sides of 
the Choir. Over each hang the sword, helm and banner of 
the occupant, as they have done since the foundation of the 
Order by Edward III. The original fourteenth-century helm 
was a thing of workmanlike beauty, plain and dignified. In 
the course of years helmets altered, and it was natural that 
the Garter helms should follow the general trend. But 
never, even in the wildest periods of German influence, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, did Englishmen wear 
the birdcage-like flamboyancies which now “adorn” St. 
George’s. They are as much out of place in these surround- 
ings as would be modern shrapnel helmets ; though perhaps 
the latter are preferable on grounds of simplicity. 

The crests which surmount the helms of English Royalty 
are another shock. The Royal Crest is “a lion statant 
guardant,” i.e., standing foursquare, but with its head turned 
to the left. Apparently with the idea that the lions must 
at any cost face towards the Altar, the Royal Crests have 
all been placed sideways with their tails dangling incon- 
gruously. Furthermore, the crests of His Majesty the King 
and the Prince of Wales are so ill-fitting and top-heavy that 
they have to be secured to iron stanchions with pieces of 
wire. The original fourteenth-century mantling (or drapery 
hanging from the helm) was a comparatively brief affair in 
one piece. The extravagant examples in the Garter Chapel 
to-day consist of two enormously lengthy strips of material 
hanging one on either side of the helm like a girl’s plaits ; 
while the brass balls in which they terminate resemble 
ornaments on cheap bedsteads. 

The latten Stall-Plates of the Knights, with their beautiful 
enamelled coats-of-arms, form a collection unparalleled in 
heraldic and artistic value. Though some have gone, ninety 
date from before 1485, and eight are those of Founder Mem- 
bers. All were lacquered and in 1901 nearly all retained their 
original bright colouring. During the last few months, 
however, some misguided cleaner has apparently resorted to 
metal-polish. The paraffin has destroyed the lacquer, and 
the oxalic acid is eating into the metal and has already 
created great patches of patina; while the effect of bath- 
brick or pumice-stone on enamel can be imagined. 

One has only to glance at the splendid Stall-Plates of Sir 
Nele Loring and Sir Walter Paveley (Founder Knights), Sir 
Thomas Banastre (1376), the Souldich de la Trau (1384), and 
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Sir Simon Felbrigge (1408), to see that they are but scratched 
and faded wrecks of their former glory. 

These are merely a few examples of the pitiful condition 
into which the home of English Honour and Chivalry has 
been allowed to fall.—Yours very truly, 

85, Albert Road, JOHN CAMMIDGE. 
Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 


DEATH ON THE ROADS 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Sir,—I read with interest your notes on the subject of 
Road Casualties, and I now propose to solve this matter 
for you. 

Last August I flogged an ancient Morris around a large 
part of France. As is my custom in this country, I started 
off on the crown of the road, the usual thing for motorists 
in this island, but I did not stay there long. The French 
drivers, never at any time bashful with regard to sounding 
their horns, raised a crescendo of frenzied disapproval and I 
soon was pushed over to my right side, but (and here is the 
moral), I found that I could drive on the side of the road. 
The roads were wider and straighter. Incidentally, the French 
cars travelled much faster than anything I had seen in this 
country. (I am dividing the problem of Road Casualties 
into two sections, the one dealing with the country roads, 
and the other with town traffic. As you see, [ am discussing 
the former first.) 

Now, Sir, I covered approximately 2,000 miles in Gaul 
at nearly my maximum speed of 43 miles per hour, but after 
two or three weeks of this when I returned to these shores 
I was considerably shaken by my ride up from Dover through 
Canterbury, Westerham, Reigate, Dorking, etc. I was 
amazed to find how narrow the roads were, and how twisting. 
I was shocked to see the behaviour of the cyclists, the way in 
which the big ’buses go in and out, and, in fact, I do not 
think I averaged more than 20 miles an hour over that first 
80 miles home. Iam used to it again now, but it was a shock 
at the time. These conditions, | cannot help feeling, must 
be the principal cause of our casualty list. They can be 
remedied by fresh wide roads with a proper camber. We 
have a Road Fund full of money, robbed, I am told, to give 
Civil Servants their 5 per cent. Divert the Fund to its 
legitimate use, and your casualties outside the towns will 
vanish away. 
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I have shown how accidents can be avoided on main 
roads. The same problem in towns is purely a question of 
arithmetic. Except in your great city it is rare for a journey 
in a town to be longer than a mile, and many of them are less. 
Now I am told that the time taken in covering a mile at 20 
miles an hour correct to one decimal place is 3.0 minutes, 
and at 30 miles an hour 2.0 minutes. Is this difference of one 
minute so vitally important ? Again, when I travelled from 
here to Lords last summer to see some “‘ body-line ’’ I squeezed 
through the uncontrolled traffic at Leominster, passed 
through Worcester, Evesham, Oxford (reckless lunatics 
there), Wycombe, etc., etc. (the A.A. know all about it)— 
possibly altogether five miles of town. I took five hours 
over the 150 miles on an average of 30 miles per hour. The 
difference in time over the five miles of town at 20 miles an 
hour and 30 miles an hour is, correct to two decimal places, 
5.00 minutes. Is five minutes really important in a run of 
150 miles? This is quite a long run. Few drivers cover 
that distance in a day, and in fact it holds the summer record 
in distance for the motorists of this village. I am trying to 
show, Sir, that there is no hardship either for the long distance 
driver or the town dweller if there is a superior speed limit 
of 20 miles an hour in the towns. The French in their logic 
make their main roads wide and straight, and then small 
towns and villages abominable with “ pavé.” Let anyone 
try to drive a 1931 Morris over these cobbles at more than 10 
miles an hour! 

I think this covers the ground. I see, in the T'imes, one 
of the correspondents has referred to the driving on the right 
side of the road instead of the left as safer. I know nothing 
about that. When in France I drove on the right (except 
on one occasion when I met an English car and we each went 
on our left and gave the Hitler salute as a sign of our insular 
solidarity) and I never noticed any difference. So I will 
sum up the matter by saying—so long as there is a lamp post 
in sight let the speed iimit be 20 miles an hour, or better 
still 18, and take away 5 per cent. from the Civil Servants 
and the Police (I would let the Teachers keep theirs), and 
put it back in the Road Fund, and build fresh wide roads 
throughout the country, beginning with Herefordshire. Now, 
Sir, I have solved this national problem, but I do not suppose 
anyone will thank me !—I am, Sincerely yours, 


Lucton School, Herefordshire. Percy A. OPENSHAW. 
October 25, 1934. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review. 


Str,—My attention has been drawn to Mr. C. E. Prior’s 
letter to The National Review which you have reprinted as a 
leaflet. It seems to me that your correspondent has invented 
an unnecessary mystery concerning the difference between 
the British League of Nations Union and the League of 
Nations. The Union has never had any reason to pretend 
that it is identical with the League. Under the terms of its 
Royal Charter, it is precisely what it purports to be—a 
British voluntary organisation whose aim is to educate and 
make effective public opinion concerning the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. Prior’s unsubstantiated statement that the Union, “ if 
one may judge by their Year Book, is a body composed of 
people who have been mistaken about policy before, during, 
and since the War, people who are friends of every country 
but their own, and who are still anti-national,’’ may be 
challenged from many different angles. I will, however, 
content myself with asking your correspondent two plain 
questions. In which of his categories does he place Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, a member of the National Executive and 
President of the Warwickshire and Birmingham Council of 
the Union ? And to which group does the Union’s Honorary 
President, Mr. Baldwin, belong ?—Yours, etc., 

League of Nations Union, MAXWELL GARNETT. 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W.1. 


[The question asked by the Secretary of the League of Nations Union 
is easy to answer. The two people named belong to the category of those 
who were mistaken. To give only one instance, Mr. Baldwin was Prime 
Minister and Sir Austen Chamberlain Foreign Secretary when the Treaty 
of Locarno was made. The only effect of this was that Germany was able 
to re-arm without fear of a French incursion. Latterly, however, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has shown that he is not prepared to lend his honoured 
name to the disreputable manceuvres of certain pacifist bodies —Ep., N.R.] 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Sir,—May I assure Miss Bayliss that in writing of the 
Stratford Festival I had no thought of ignoring the fine 
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work that has been done at the Old Vic and Sadlers Wells 
in the production of Shakespeare. I also know well that 
stars of the first magnitude have delighted the large audiences, 
but the light of even a Planet—though it give complete satis- 
faction in its own orbit—cannot show the balanced perfection 
which one finds at Stratford. In the excellent team work and 
staging there, Shakespeare in his wholeness can be realised 
in a measure which amounts to a fresh revelation of his 
genius. 

Let me quote an intelligent undergraduate who had this 
summer discovered Shakespeare. He, being unavoidably 
detained near Stratford with nothing to do and a theatre at 
hand, blew in to see ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and found 
himself entertained to the point of enthusiasm. 

“But it’s so modern,” he reiterated, with intense sur- 
prise. It’s quite as funny as anything you could see to-day !” 

And it is just this knowledge which is needed. Not that 
the British public should be told that their education is 
incomplete, as Mr. Ryder puts it, without a visit to Stratford, 
but that they shall know of the enthralling entertainment 
provided in this very perfect presentation of that true wit 
and wisdom which remains alive and real down the ages. 


Strathairly, N.B. M. ANSTER. 
November 6, 1934. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THERE is no better Christmas present to give to friends at 
home and overseas than a year’s subscription to The 
National Review. Write to the Manager, 18, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, W.C.2, enclosing your cheque for thirty-two 
shillings, with the name and address of your friend. The 
Review will then be despatched regularly each month. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAMBERLAIN’S LIFE 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, by J. L. Garvin, Vol. III, 1895-1900. 


Mr. Garvin has written a very interesting biography, and 
he has given us a portrait of Joseph Chamberlain that will 
stand. As long as men read books, they will be able to 
realise the personality of the greatest Colonial Minister 
we have ever had. This is not a review, and it would never 
have been written had I not been anxious to do something 
to correct one passage in it, and to supplement others from 
personal recollection. So my readers must look upon it rather 
as my own memory of Mr. Chamberlain than as a formal 
review of Mr. Garvin’s book. For that they must go to the 
professionals, and above all to those professionals who knew 
none of the protagonists in the great South African drama. 

Of all Mr. Garvin’s very readable volumes, this is the most 
readable. In it he shows us Chamberlain assuming office 
as Colonial Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s Government in 
1895. He had had his choice of posts. He could have been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or Home Secretary. He chose 
to be Colonial Secretary and thereby showed his prescience 
and his sense of proportion. Those who remember the 
occasion, recall that both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
were surprised at his choice, for the office had hitherto been 
a secondary one, filled by second-rate men, but Chamberlain 
saw in it the opportunity of developing our neglected Imperial 
Estate, and he flung himself upon the task with enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Garvin gives an excellent sketch of his 
temper, his temperament and his method of work. He was 
quick-minded, hard-working, orderly, and very friendly 
to those he worked with. His “look of intense alertness— 
a charged composure that might at any moment become 
confidential and winning or hard and cutting,” his “ cool, 
imperious voice .. . a voice that was well-toned but peremp- 
tory, like the table bell that no one delayed to answer when 
he struck it once.” 

But, says his biographer, it would be a radical misjudg- 
ment to assume from this that his methods with his depart- 
ment were those of an autocrat. 
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“* Like all the greatest administrators, he had the secret of daring 
delegation, giving a play to his staff that brought out all ideas and 
abilities. No one consulted his colleagues, and his permanent experts 
more fully and carefully in matters of weight... . 


But in the end his was the decision. ‘‘ He was master of his 
department. ... Master and friend, for no Chief was ever 
more admired and liked by the men who worked under 
him, and his reception of overseas visitors enchanted those 
who for the first time found sympathy in Downing Street. 
His frankness, simplicity and humanity were singularly 
winning. “If you had anything to say .. . he did not care 
who you were, and seemed to forget who he was... there 
could not be a better listener.” 

He worked with his staff as with a happy family. This 
system has its drawbacks. I remember his saying to me one 
day that he envied the way in which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, struck terror into 
all hearts. “It must be very time-saving,” he said, “to 
put your work through without having to persuade anybody, 
just by violence. I once tried to do it. I arrived at my 
office, frowned at everyone, slammed the door, shouted at 
my secretary, and growled at one of the permanent officials. 
All that happened was that my staff surrounded me with an 
air of great concern, and said, ‘Mr. Chamberlain, you are 
not well, do go home and see your doctor.’ I have evidently 
not got Beach’s talents.” Mr. Chamberlain chuckled over 
this anecdote. He must have known what a tribute it was 
to his excellent temper and balanced temperament. 


I saw him often during those years. He was one of my 
father’s oldest and dearest friends. I had known and 
admired his character and quality all my life. My marriage 
in 1894 to one of Lord Salisbury’s sons gave me the Con- 
servative side of the picture, and in one respect I must 
supplement Mr. Garvin, who does not do justice to Lord 
Salisbury’s very strong admiration for “Joe.” He liked 
his forthrightness, he liked his absence of cant. Above all, 
he greatly delighted in the fact that this eminent colleague 
of his had never been to a public school or university, and 
that he was unacquainted with the classics. I remember 
on one occasion we told him (I don’t know with what truth) 
that Mr. Chamberlain had once won a Latin prize, but Lord 
Salisbury waved us away, refusing to believe the discreditable 
story, or to have Joe mixed up with the kind of people whose 
education had given them pretentions which always severely 
tried him. The personal intercourse between him and the 
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Chamberlains was very friendly. They were among the few 
guests of the great number he received whose company he 
really enjoyed. For Mrs. Chamberlain he had an especial 
feeling; he liked talking to her, he liked looking at her, 
and he had a pet name for her; “the puritan maid.” By 
this name she was always known in his family. 

It is difficult when one is discussing the biography of a 
friend not to recur to memory when there seems to be a 
gap in the biographer’s story. There are a few such gaps 
in Mr. Garvin’s account of Chamberlain, but it is not until 
the story reaches the Jameson Raid that any criticism can 
be made of his general impartiality. In the account he gives 
of that event, he has let himself slip into injustice, and has 
failed to probe the matter to its roots. He has got Chamber- 
lain’s side of the story correctly, but he has not understood 
Rhodes, and he has been very unfair to Jameson. The 
Raid as it occurred is represented as the rank and wilful 
act of a swash-buckling, tempestuous and swollen-headed 
man. The stiletto was smartly driven home in serial articles 
in The Times with such headings as “The Man Who Was 
Not Clive.” 

What was the true story of the Raid ? Who was behind it ? 
Certainly not Chamberlain. He knew that a revolution 
might break out in the Transvaal, and he had agreed that 
if this occurred, the High Commissioner—Sir Hercules 
Robinson—should go to Pretoria, and that a British force 
should stand by ready for action, should it be required. But 
what was the arrangement between Rhodes and Sir Hercules 
Robinson ? The latter had been sent out to the Cape by 
Lord Rosebery’s Government, because he could “ get on” 
with Rhodes, then Prime Minister of the Cape. What was 
the concerted plan between those two men, one dominant 
and the other very weak? This has never been made clear, 
and until Sir Graham Bower’s papers are published we 
shall have no documentary evidence. 

Sir Graham Bower was the Imperial Secretary at the Cape. 
His career was broken by the Raid from the moment that 
the High Commissioner denied all previous knowledge of 
Jameson’s intentions. Bower held his tongue and took his 
punishment, believing it to be his duty to cover his chief. 
It is time that his memory was cleared, and it is a disappoint- 
ment to find that Mr. Garvin, who has probed into so much, 
has not got to the bottom of this affair. Sir Graham Bower 
never told what he knew, and Doctor Jameson held his 
tongue at his own trial. Had he spoken he would have been 
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believed, for a more obviously truthful man never existed, 
but he and Rhodes decided that they must bear the blame for 
the Raid, without any attempt to implicate the High Com- 
missioner, and Sir Graham Bower held the view that he must 
also be silent. 

There is, however, one statement of Sir John Willough- 
by’s quoted by Mr. Garvin, which gives us the key 
to the puzzle. It is this: ‘‘ Doctor Jameson had told 
the Raiders that the expedition was undertaken with the 
knowledge and assent of the Imperial authorities ” (note 1, 
page 86). Now Jameson and Willoughby were both of them 
accurate, and Jameson himself was one of the most candid 
men who ever lived. If he told the Raiders he had the 
assent of the Imperial authorities, he certainly believed this 
to be the case. What led him to this belief ? He was a 
shrewd Scotsman, not given to listening to fairy tales, and 
not one to believe in vague promises. He was the very 
reverse of the vainglorious swash-buckler Mr. Garvin 
describes. A man of infinite humour, he was always criti- 
cal and unbelieving where enthusiasts were concerned. 
Why did a pawky lowlander of this kind plunge with an armed 
force into the Transvaal and get himself into such a scrape ? 
That is the problem which is set to the student of history. 

I knew Doctor Jameson well, and one day in 1900 at 
Muizenberg, he told me the history of the Raid as he had 
lived it. I should add that he very seldom spoke of this 
affair; he knew that an awful mess had been made, he hated 
what he called his “ music hall reputation.” This is what 
he said :— 


“The whole idea of the Raid was that it should be a restorative 
of order and confidence. Once a shot was fired the thing was doomed, 
but Rhodes’ idea was that if matters in Johannesburg continued 
in the mess they were in we should have war, and the only thing 
to do was to have a plan whereby the Imperial Authority could be 
invoked. 

The idea was to send a small body of mounted men into 
Johannesburg to take over the policing of the town, and to send 
a telegram to the High Commissioner, to ask him to come up and 
adjudicate between the Johannesburgers and the Boers. Sir Hercules 
Robinson had agreed to take action once we were there. J had, however, 
to work with Napoleon’s brothers, and this was, no doubt, one cause 
of our failure. Secrecy was the essence of the whole affair, but although 
only three men in Johannesburg, all sworn to secrecy, were told of 
the plot when I first went there, to make arrangements on Rhodes’ 
behalf, on my return, shortly before the Raid, I found a committee 
of sixty talkers had been gathered together. Rhodes, however, thought 
the matter had better go on, and this was also Robinson’s opinion. 
The High Commissioner knew every detail of the arrangements, and 
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as the time approached his train was kept in readiness for him to 
start at a moment’s notice. The night before I left for Mafeking [a 
few days before the Raid started] I went to see him. I was his doctor, 
and, therefore, private interviews were very easy to arrange on the 
score of his health. On that last occasion we went over the ground 
of our joint action again. Bower knew of the interviews and what 
passed at them. When the Raid failed, the High Commissioner let it 
be thought that Bower alone had information.” 


So far in Doctor Jameson’s own words, but he told me 
this further story. Sir Hercules Robinson became a peer 
(Lord Rosmead). At the end of his life, when he was a very 
sick man, Sir Graham Bower, whose career had been broken 
by the event of the Jameson Raid, went to his former chief 
and asked him to speak at last of his own share in encouraging 
Doctor Jameson’s adventure. “Tl never speak,’ was 
the answer. 

Now the really interesting part about this story is that 
I told it to Mr. Chamberlain exactly as it had been told to 
me. “I believe that to be substantially correct,” was his 
comment. The story has the further merit that it explains 
everything and makes the men and events appear in per- 
spective. When Doctor Jameson assured the Raiders that 
he had authority for his action, he spoke, what he believed, that 
he had the High Commissioner’s authority. What he had not 
realised was that this had nothing more behind it than the 
word of one timid man. What he had also not envisaged 
(and for this he blamed himself) was the collapse of Johannes- 
burg. The combination beat him and he never forgave him- 
self for having entered into it. With the first shot of the 
Raid he knew that the whole thing was a failure. His punish- 
ment was added to, not lightened, by the way he was treated 
as a national hero. 

In telling the story Doctor Jameson made not the smallest 
attempt to exculpate himself or Rhodes for what they had 
done. He was as frank about the whole thing as he always 
was. The organisation had been bad. The people they relied 
on had collapsed. “If the Doctor had been in Johannes- 
burg,” said Rhodes to me one day, “ I believe we should have 
pulled it off.” Both he and Jameson were realists. They 
knew that as the attempt had failed, they had not only blun- 
dered, but done wrong. 

I have been told that Sir Graham Bower’s papers are held 
in trust at the Cape. It is much to be hoped that they will 
soon be made public. Mr. Garvin has made the English end 
of the story perfectly clear. The South African end has still 
to be written. 
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The Raid! How long ago it seems. How intense was the 
excitement it aroused, excitement that in itself was a sign 
that the long degradation of the British in South Africa 
was coming to an end, a sign that people in this country 
were beginning to awake to the German menace. One 
more anecdote and I have done. 

There was a big New Year party at Hatfield. Prince 
and Princess Christian were among the guests. One evening, 
I am not sure whether January 3rd or 4th, while we were 
at dinner—I,was at Lord Salisbury’s table—a box was brought 
in to him, a thing that very rarely occurred and an event 
that betokened great urgency. He asked Princess Christian’s 
permission to open the box, read, so far as I can remember 
a single paper, wrote something very briefly on it and closed 
the box, handing it to the waiting servant. Then in a con- 
versational voice he said: “The Emperor of Germany has 
telegraphed to congratulate Kruger.” ‘“‘ What are you 
going to do?” said Princess Christian. ‘‘ I have ordered a 
naval squadron to proceed at once to South Africa,” he 
answered. What is clear in my mind is the fact that on 
receipt of the news of the Emperor’s telegram, he at once 
took action. Mr. Garvin prints a letter of Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
dated January 4th, suggesting a naval reinforcement. Was 
this the paper that was brought down, or did Lord Salis- 
bury have the same idea? Nothing could have been more 
swift than his action. 

V. MILNER. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE problem that the giving of presents sets to most people 
is to discover what will give real pleasure to the recipients, 
So far as books are concerned, the Secretary of the Junior 
Book Club has contributed an article to the Publishers’ 
Circular which should warn the unwary how to avoid evokin 
contumely rather than gratitude, and a list is given of books 
which have passed this censor. We shall refer to these 
later, but the book which is specially commended by the 
Junior Book Club—Mary Poppins, by P. L. Travers, 
illustrated by Mary Shepard (Gerald Howe, 5s.)—should 
perhaps have pride of place. We have no hesitation in 
stating that this book will become a great favourite with 
children and will be welcomed by those who have the task 
of reading to them. 

Our table, piled high with gaily-coloured jacketed books, 
is more reminiscent of a summer garden than a London 
office in November, but “‘ jackets’ can be very misleading, 
so we propose to take their publishers alphabetically and 
select the books we like best. 

Our first book is a story of wild horses and ranchmen 
entitled Witp Horses Sinver, by T. C. Hinkle (Arrowsmith, 
5s.). No lover of horses will want to put down this story of 
wild animal life until the last page has been reached. 

Young boys with a relish for a good story will find 
entertainment in Fortnicut SoutH or Skye, by L. H. G. 
Strong (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.). It is the tale of the holiday of 
two schoolboys spent in the West Highlands—a holiday 
with an exciting adventure which ends happily, but could 
very well have had awkward consequences. No. 12 Joy 
Street: A Medley of Prose and Verse for Boys and Girls (6s.) 
contains some good stories by different authors. The illustra- 
tions are good, the coloured ones being especially attractive. 

From Burns, Oates and Washbourne we select two 
books—-+the first is called Joc, CoLETTE AND THE ANIMALS, 
by Vera Barclay (3s. 6d.). This is a story of children and 
their domestic pets. Those to whom the author is known 
will expect an interestingly told story, and they will not be 
disappointed. The younger children will thoroughly enjoy 
THe YELLOW Taxi Pic, by Rachel Countess of Clonmel 
(3s. 6d.). 

Boys AnD GiRLs oF History and More Boys anp GIRLS 
or History, by Rhoda and Eileen Power (Cambridge Press, 
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3s. 6d. each volume). These two books, starting with the 
year 300, carry the reader on until 1871. The authors are 
to be congratulated on conveying much general knowledge 
and drawing excellent pen pictures of the periods covered. 
Children cannot but be entertained and their historic sense 
quickened by these stimulating stories. From the same 
publishers, TALES OF THE WinD Kina, by E. D. Laborde 
(3s. 6d.), contrives, by the means of a fairy tale, to convey 
knowledge of the peoples and customs of foreign lands. 

Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, have sent three books : 
I’m Nick, by Reginald Callender; UNDER THE GOLDEN 
DRraGon, a story of King Alfred’s days, by Escott Lynn ; 
and Mr. Never-Lost Goss On, by A. Turnbull (3s. 6d. each). 
I’m Nick is an amusing story of a Yorkshire terrier. Under 
the Golden Dragon will appeal to boys who enjoy yarns of 
intrigue and gallant fighting. As the name implies, Mr. 
Never-Lost is a fantasy which the younger children will enjoy. 
It is well illustrated. 

HERE’S TO ADVENTURE (2s. 6d.) and EvERYDAY TALES OF 
INDIA (ls.), published under the auspices of the Church 
Missionary Society, are books of stories plentifully illustrated, 
with the missionary field as their background. The contents 
are very varied and often educative. 

ALICE IN ORCHESTRA LAND, by Ernest la Prade (3s. 6d.), 
and A Box or DaTES FOR CHILDREN (5s.), by Geofirey Moss, 
come from Cobden Sanderson. As to the first, we dislike 
this parody of Carroll’s Alice. But to those musically inclined 
much can be learned about the technique of the instruments 
which compose an orchestra. The second book can be 
described as historical dates without tears. It starts with 
Julius Ceesar thus: 

Julius Czesar’s ships arrive 
From Gaul in B.c. Fifty-Five ; 
No doubt our cooks were better then : 
For the next year he came again. 
And so on until our own King George, who is depicted 
saluting as the men in khaki march by: 
Past him they tramped into the dark unknown, 
Feeling their trials were his, their faith his own. 
And passing him his nations took to war 
The courage and the kindly heart they saw. 
The King ! 

We now come to one of the books already referred to as 
being on the Junior Book Club’s list. Donry, a Borderland 
tale of ponies and people, by Primrose Cumming, with 
drawings by Alan W. Seaby (Country Life, 10s. 6d.). This 
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is a story of children and their ponies in a lovely part of 
England where Kent and Sussex meet. It has beautiful 
drawings in it; the sketches of buildings are admirable and 
worthy of a place in any scrapbook. The letterpress is not 
up to the illustrations, and the topography is weak. All the 
same, children and their elders will like this book for the 
sake of the pictures. 

Youne Fu oF THE UPPER YANGTZE, by Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis (Harrap, 6s.), is another of the books chosen by the 
Junior Book Club, and it also was awarded the John Newbery 
Medal. It is a story of a young Chinese lad apprenticed to a 
coppersmith, most interestingly told and reflecting quite 
naturally and unobtrusively the crisis through which China 
has passed and is passing, and the repercussions as they 
have affected foreigners and the work of the missionary 
schools and hospitals. A capital book for youngish boys. 
From the same publishers, W1LD ANIMALS OF OuR Country, 
by W. 8. Berridge (5s.), will please those interested in nature 
study. It is well illustrated by 58 photogravures. The very 
young will enjoy MARIGOLD IN GODMOTHER’s Hovsg, told 
and drawn by Joyce Lankester Brisley (2s. 6d.). 

It is hardly fair to include Lord Mottistone’s (General Jack 
Seely) My Horsr Warrior (Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.) in 
an article devoted to children’s books, but it is reeommended 
as such by the Junior Book Society. It is a captivating 
book, well produced, and charmingly illustrated by Mr. 
Alfred Munnings, R.A. The story of “ Warrior” is also a 
story of the War. We predict, wherever chosen as a gift 
to the older boys and girls, their elders will read it with 
avidity. 

“*When in doubt, play trumps ”’ is a trite saying which can 
be good advice in a tight corner. Similarly, ANNUALS have 
their value when time or inclination precludes careful in- 
vestigation. In such a pass the three well-known Annuals 
published by Hutchinsons for Boys, Girls and Children respec- 
tively, at 2s. 6d. each, have their virtues. They are up to 
standard, and children will welcome them. 

John Lane The Bodley Head include in their parcel 
three books which will find a welcome in the nursery. The 
first two, THE Prep PIPER and THE Big Bap Wo tr from 
the Walt Disney Silly Symphony, illustrated in colour (2s. 6d. 
each), are good, but MicHaEL WuHo MIssED THE TRAIN, 
by Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan (2s.), is quite irresistible. 
Michael and Patsy, two Sealyham terriers, will by their 
gaiety, and in spite of their naughtiness, win all hearts. 
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Methuen’s parcel has several attractive books for young 
children. THE Story or Babar, THE Basy ELEPHANT, 
translated from the French of Jean de Brunhoff (7s. 6d.), is 
destined to be first favourite, but the BLuE Rass, by 
Ethne Pryor, and Ponsonsy anp His FRigenpDs, by Agnes 
Grozier Herbertson (5s. each), will probably tie for the 
second place, while the ADVENTURES OF PETER Puppy, by 
C. B. Poultney and Will Farrow (2s. 6d.), will certainly also 
run. UNCLE PENNYWISE AND PETER, by Margaret Baumann 
(6s.), cannot be overlooked ; it will be acceptable to junior 
listeners of the North Regional Children’s Hour, with whom 
Miss Baumann’s imaginary journeys abroad have been very 
popular. 

PENN, THE PENGuIN, by Allen Chaffee (Murray, 5s.). A 
delightful story of these quaint inhabitants of the Antarctic 
regions. 

Two “Discovery Books” entitled BEHIND THE SCENEs, 
by John Sommerfield, and UNDERGROUND Ratuways, by 
Vernon Sommerfield, come from Nelsons (2s. 6d. each). 
They will be liked by boys with enquiring minds; while 
those who prefer something with thrills will enjoy Nrar 
East ADVENTURE, by Air-Commander L. E. O. Charlton, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.8.O. (3s. 6d.). It is the story of two boys 
who ran away from their homes and meet with hairbreadth 
escapes in which aeroplanes play an important part. From 
the same publishers we must mention THE ANIMAL PICTURE 
Book, by H. Mortimer Batten (7s. 6d.). It contains nearly 
70 large coloured plates accompanied by descriptive letter- 
press. A handsome gift book. Wuat Can WE Do Now? 
by Rodney Bennett (3s. 6d.) is a compendium of games and 
hobbies which will be most useful to those who have to keep 
young people amused. 

TaLEs FROM Esony, by Harcourt Williams (6s.), consists 
of fairy tales told by the author to the delight of thousands 
of children at the Christmas entertainments given by his 
wife, Jean Sterling Mackinlay, and himself. They are 
plentifully illustrated, some in colour, by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 
Beasts Roya, by Patrick Russ (5s.), illustrated by the 
same artist, is a series of twelve most interestingly told stories 
written by a youth on bird and animal life. THe Dutt Hovss, 
by Kit Higson (5s.), was originally broadcast as ‘‘ Gerry” in 
the Children’s Hour, and will be welcomed by many of his 
listeners. These three books are published by Putnams. 

From the Religious Tract Society there comes, in addition 
to the ever-popular Boy’s Own ANNUAL and the GirL’s Own 
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ANNUAL (each 12s. 6d.) and their other Annuals, another 
entitled THz New Empire ANNUAL (7s. 6d.). It is launched 
with messages of “ godspeed ” by several High Commissioners 
and embraces much useful knowledge of overseas life attrac- 
tively portrayed. There are also several pleasant story 
books ranging from 2s. to 3s. 6d. each—one is Charles Dickens’s 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, with coloured and line drawings by Harold 
Copping. 

Two books of great interest come from Routledge— 
ALL THE Ways OF Burtpine, A New History of Architecture, 
by L. Lamprey, with 124 line drawings (7s. 6d.), and the 
PAGEANT OF CHINESE History from B.c. 3000 to the founding 
of the Republic (8s. 6d.). Older folk will appreciate these 
as much, if not more, than the younger people. To those 
of a scientific turn INsIDE THE Atom, by John Langdon- 
Davies (5s.), will make a useful introduction. 

From the Sheldon Press (S.P.C.K.) we have an embarrass- 
ment of riches in the shape of story books ranging from 
ls. 3d. to 3s. 6d. They include two omnibus books entitled 
A Boys’ Scnoot Bus and A Giris’ ScHoot Bus (3s. 6d. each). 
There are four school tales on the usual lines in each, and 
most surely supply plenty for money. For the rest, those 
who want gift books for Sunday School children will be well 
advised to visit 9, Northumberland Avenue or to send for a 
list of 8.P.C.K. books for children. 

The name of Ward Lock suggests the series of ‘“‘ Wonder 
Books ”’ of which they are the publishers. The one on 
ArrcrRAFT, edited by Harry Golding, F.R.G.S. (5s.), will 
delight the air-minded boy—what boy is not nowadays ?— 
and one entitled Do You Know ? by the same editor (5s.) 
is a collection of information on everyday knowledge, and 
should find a place on every juvenile bookshelf. Atsop’s 
Fasxes, retold by Blanche Winder, with 24 colour-plates by 
Harry Rowntree (3s. 6d.), though not in the same “* Wonder 
Book ”’ series, is truly a wonderful production for the price. 

THE Gates Famity, by Ella Monckton (Warne, 6s.), tells 
of the happy adventures of a family of an artist-father’s 
Bohemian household in Kensington and in a seaside camp. 
It is a book that will be enjoyed by those youngsters who 
have not become too sophisticated. THr Spanish GOLD 
Fisu, by Dudley Glass (3s. 6d.), is a fairy tale in which two 
voung people have amazing adventures aboard a submarine. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


HISTORY AND MEMORIES 
THE ENGLAND OF CHARLES II, by Arthur Bryant (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.). There is a very suitable sub-title to this book, 
“What happened to ordinary people on ordinary days in 
the reign of Charles II.” The period is well chosen because 


it covers the Indian Summer of the Old Merry England when 
| the country was self-supporting and self-sufficient. Scotland 


was a remote neighbour under a common king, and Ireland 


; still remoter. As the sordid politics of the period do not 
| come within the scope of this book, the picture is a pleasing 
_ one and shows that, apart from the political wranglers, the 
| people were little affected. The aristocracy was still in 


close personal touch with localities, enclosures had barely 
started, and the fashion for Eton and Westminster was 


\ limited. Sport was rough and ready, and the French fashions 


had not yet reached England. Mr. Bryant rightly reveals the 
other side of this bright penny when he says that the sanitation 
of the day was Oriental, and so corrects ‘the popular im- 
pression of the My Lady in the Lavender beds” school of 
social history. With his gift of carrying his learning lightly 
he gives a picture that is as entertaining as it is interesting. 


THE Torrineton Diaries. Containing the Tours through 
England and Wales of the Hon. John Byng (Later Fifth Viscount 
Torrington) between the years 1781 and 1794. Edited by 
C. Bruyn Andrews, with a General Introduction by John 
Beresford. Vol. I. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 18s.). The fifth 


‘ Lord Torrington, as he became, was an inveterate traveller 


and a conscientious diarist. His journeys through Wales, the 
West Country and East Sussex give an excellent picture of 
the manners and customs of the eighteenth century. Like 
all true travellers he was happiest alone. When in company 
he ‘‘ went a press’d man having never known . . . pleasure 


| parties turn out successfully.” Yet he was not above 


chanting in verse the praises of Upway Spring, which he 
visited with Lady Howe and the Miss Berrys. He is never 
too tired to turn aside and visit an ancient church or a Park 
Monument; however late abed he records the quality of 
his mattress, his food and the amount of the inn bill. His 
taste is not always ours, yet in many ways he was bold enough 


‘ to defy the conventions of his day. Altogether a delightfully 


human document. 
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THE ADELPHI, OR OLD DuRrHAM Hovss, IN THE STRAND, 


by Charles Pendrill. With a Foreword by the Viscountess | 


Milner (Sheldon Press, 5s.). The history of this perfect little 
corner of Georgian London dates from 1099. The Strand 
was then a riverside road leading from London to West- 
minster, but along the river bank the Bishops settled, their 
hostels or London Inns standing in the midst of gardens 
and orchards. Durham House, the town house of the Bishop 


’ 


of Durham, stood on the Adelphi site. There are plans and | 


documents still extant giving the lay-out of this stately 
residence, which remained Church property until the Reforma- 
tion. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century Durham 


House sheltered many noble tenants, including Sir Walter | 
Raleigh, and much history was made within its walls. The | 


Adelphi, as it now stands, was the joint creation of the | 


Brothers Adam who lived within it and named its streets. 
Posterity will not forgive us for destroying it, as we are 


about to do, but this delightful record will serve to perpetuate | 


the memory of one of the most interesting sites in London. 


MaAvRICE DE BuNnsEN, DipLoMAT AND FRIEND, by Edgar 
T. S. Dugdale (John Murray, 15s.). Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
was of German blood on his father’s side, though his grand- 
mother and mother were English. The latter, a remarkable 


woman, came of sturdy Quaker stock, being one of the | 


Gurneys of Earlham and niece to Elizabeth Fry. Maurice 
de Bunsen served England well as a diplomatist during the 


troubled years which led to the War; he was Ambassador in ; 


Vienna when it broke out. This collection of diaries and 
letters gives a pleasant picture of a refined and attractive 
gentleman whom his friends still love to remember. 
Especially interesting are the chapters devoted to the early 
married life of the King and Queen of Spain and to the break 


between Austria and Serbia in July, 1914, with all its pregnant | 


consequences. 


Goop MorNING AND GoopnicuT, by The Ranee Margaret 
of Sarawak (Constable, 15s.). Margaret Clayton Jennings, 
the mother of the present Rajah of Sarawak, can boast of a 
very varied life ; of French and Dutch blood on her mother’s 


side, she spent her childhood in France and at the age of | 


twenty-one married Charles Brooke, the late Rajah of 
Sarawak, a man considerably older than herself. She 


recounts her experiences, whether in Sarawak or at home, ‘ 


with candour, simplicity and humour. This is a pleasant book. 
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TESSELL-GENTLE, by Pamela Frankau (Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). 
Penn Jacob, even as a little boy, was always running away 
from home and being forced by circumstances to return. 
He grows up and becomes a well-known writer, but this 
childhood trait pursues him; again and again he escapes 
from demands that become intolerable, only to be forced 
back to them in the end. It is an interesting book and well 
written. Miss Frankau has attempted an ambitious theme 
and though she does not quite succeed in bringing it off, the 
failure is a very creditable one. There are some amusing 
descriptions of literary life in London. 


VALE, by the Rt. Reverend Dean Inge, K.C.V.O. (Longmans, 
3s. 6d.). The late Dean of St. Paul’s states: ‘“‘ It is, or used 
to be in my time, the custom for boys who were leaving Eton 
to write a ‘ Vale’ in Latin elegiacs, instead of the regular 
verse composition which we did every week.” The custom 
is a good one, although we confess to thankfulness that the 
Dean has confined himself to the dignified and lucid English 
prose of a scholar, a keen thinker and a cultured gentleman. 
We commend it to others among the eminently retired. 
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FANCY GOODS 
CALENDARS 
SUNDRIES 


BOOKS 
STATIONERY 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
& PROPELLING 
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At the nearest Bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son you will find just the right 
gifts for all your friends, at the price you want to pay. There are Books for 
all tastes ; good Stationery in gift cabinets ; Fountain Pens and Propelling 
Pencils (ask to see the ‘‘ Seal Pen ’’ which costs only 5/6) ; attractive Fancy 
and Leather Goods; Diaries for 1935 and many other pleasing gifts. 
W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls, too, display an up-to-date selection of 
Books and many Stationery Sundries that make useful little gifts. 


CHOOSE YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS AT THE W.H.S. BOOKSHOP. 


WwW. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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With clear simplicity and a dignified memory, Dean Inge 
takes us back to his father, his boyhood, his experience, and 
summarises what he thought, felt and wrote in his 70 very 
full years of useful life—all this in one hundred and twenty-six 
pages. One reader, at least, could not lay the book down till 
finished. Yet the ground covered is so vast as to give con- 
siderable mental indigestion. While there is bound to be 
occasional passages which invite disagreement—the Dean 
has never been a comfortable protagonist—there is more to 
be thankful for, especially his personal testimony to the 
special blessing of a happy married life. 


PRISONERS GRAVE AND Gay, by Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Bond, 
D.S.O. (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.). Colonel Bond’s battalion of the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry was overwhelmed after 
the most gallant resistance at Le Cateau on the 26th August, 
1914. Thus he is qualified to describe the whole period of 
imprisonment up to 1918, when he went to Holland. His 
rank put him in the position of being the senior officer, and 
so he was in a semi-official position vis-a-vis his captors. Up 
till now books dealing with the prisoners of war have been 
written by those who contrived or endeavoured to escape, 
and while these offer more excitement, there is plenty of room 
for the impressions of a man whose long and arduous task 
of chief prisoner must have made tremendous demands on 
his character and courage. This book is full of interest, 
especially in relation of the reactions of the various national 
characters of the prisoners. It is interesting to note that 
the Belgians were very correct, whereas every French prisoner 
felt it his duty to be as provocative as possible so as to compel 
the Germans to remove men from the front to increase the 
staff of the prison camp. Some of the Germans were reason- 
able, but more were not, notably one Neimayer, who com- 
bined all the baser qualities of the German at his worst. 
One and all the Germans were pulverisingly humourless, 
which gave full scope to the English gift of ragging. Finally, 
Lieut. X was a burglar of genius. 


SOME CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been happily inspired to issue 
his dog stories in one volume. (COLLECTED Doe Srorigs. 
Illustrated by G. Stampa. Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.) We renew 
our friendship with his matchless Aberdeens, with Garm, 
with Ravager the blind hound, and also make several new 
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Mr. 
jJ- B. Priestley 
writes: 


“In response to your Urgent Appeal for funds, | 
enclose a cheque for twenty-five pounds. | am 
certain that when people realise that The Cancer 
Hospital is in such constant need of money, to 
carry onits great work both as a free Hospital and 
as a centre of Research into the origins of this 
terrible disease, they will instantly come to your 
support and your overdraft will vanish like 
magic. We cannot afford to let you work in 
the shadow of this enormous financial deficit. 
Your Hospital, day and night, by every possible 
ann. is — Cancer, and it is — 

SEN STMAS that we should not come to your assistance an 
tit TO THE SECRETARY GIVE SOMETHING AT ONCE.” 


‘The re aeons 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 


afi] =... the Joy and Good 
f Cheer of Christmas. 


The true spirit of Christmas so sadly 
lacking in many thousands of poor 
homes will be radiated on a widespread 
scale by The Church Army. Parcels of 
Good Fare distributed to thousands in 
genuine need will relieve suffering and 
bring Christmas smiles to faces, young 


and old. 
' £5 makes TEN families happy. Please send a gift now to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
10/ @ provides one parcel. 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.|I. 


| 
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acquaintances. Mr. Kipling’s genius enables him to get inside 
dog nature, for while his heroes are almost human, they never 
cease to be dogs. Another lover of animals, Miss Frances 
Pitt, brings her imagination to bear on her intimate and 
painstaking knowledge of the brute creation. Scorry, Tus 
ADVENTURES OF A HIGHLAND Fox. [Illustrated by Persis 
Kirmse, has been reissued by Macmillan in a cheap edition 
(5s.). It is hard to exaggerate the charm of this book. 
Strange that these masters of their craft should both have 
laid stress on that unsolved mystery, the communications 
of domesticated and trained beasts with wild ones. We 
sometimes catch interesting glimpses of such relationships, 
but almost everything remains unknown. To those who 
seek human, not canine interest, GoOD-BYE, Mr. Cuips, by 
James Hilton, will appeal. (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s.) It 
is a tender and skilful description of an old public school 
tutor who lavished all his thwarted and very human affections 
on his school and its boys. We can almost see the old man, 
we have often met his like. Mr. PEwrrr, by A. P. Herbert 
(Methuen ; 5s.), will only rank as a present when our own 
copy is safely stored away beside T'opsy as an antidote to 
depression. Mr. Pewter, not to mention his wife, is a monu- 
ment of common sense, right feeling and glorious humour in 
every department of daily life. He already has many friends 
on the Wireless, but they will enjoy meeting him again. 
Mr. Herbert has never been funnier. As a present for the 
hardened gardener, THE STORY OF GARDENING, from the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon to the Hanging Gardens of New 
York, is very complete, well written, and fully illustrated. 
(Routledge ; 15s.) The author, Mr. Richardson Wright, has 
accumulated a store of knowledge—which he sets forth most 
attractively. We read of Pliny’s gardens in Rome ; Persian, 
Monastic and Restoration gardens, of the skill of the French 
and the scientific developments of our own times. An 
intensely interesting book. GARDEN DEsIGN oF To-Day, by 
Percy 8. Cane (Methuen; 15s.), is more modest in scope, 
but gives valuable advice to the novice about to make a 
garden in his newly acquired country cottage. It is full of 
knowledge, taste and good sense. 


We wish that you could see 
e conditions that some little ones 
¢suffering—and even more that you 
juld see the happiness brought to 
housands every year through the 
dp of the National Society for Pre- 
ration of Cruelty to Children. Over 
00,000 have been ensured a happier 
if. You can earn some little one’s 
utitude by sending a Christmas gift 
jay to Wm. J. Elliott, Director 
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‘Will Santa Claus come?” 


Thousands of poor or crip- 
pled children are thinking 
about Santa Claus. _ IIl- 
housed, ill-nourished, badly- 
clothed, their lives bare from 
one year to another, they still 
cling to the hope that he will 
remember them. Will you 
be their Santa Claus? Will 
you send a game, a toy, warm 
clothing, nourishing food, money— anything 
however little, just to show that somebody 
cares for them ? 


The SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
& R. 8. U. (1844). 


185 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS, 12 HOMES 
NOW OPEN, 8,000 CRIPPLES REGISTERED 
AND ASSISTED. THE SOCIETY APPEALS 
FOR GENEROUS SUPPORT OF ITS CHRIS- 
TIAN SOCIAL EFFORTS CARRIED ON BY 
5,800 VOLUNTARY HELPERS 

Patrons: 

Their Majesti 
The KING & QUEEN 
Gifts of money and of goods gratefully 
acknowledged by the General Secretary 

Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, 
John Kirk House, 32, John Street, 

LONDON, W.C.1. 


Legacies Invited. 


Treasurer : 
Sir CHARLES SANDERS, 
K.B.E. 


JUST IN TIME 
FOR AN 
ORPHAN’S 


STOCKING 


Who plays Father Christmas to the 
fatherless and motherless girls and 
boys at the Alexandra Orphanage, 
Maitland Park, London, NW. ? 


YOU DO! 
BUT DO YOU? 


There are 370 from all parts of 
the old country and some from 
overseas. Will you help to give 
them a happy time at Christmas ? 
Send now to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Lord Marshall, 
at the offices of the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


34-40, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


A First Medley. By Wilfred King. (Kelly & Walsh, of 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Singapore, $3.25, including 
foreign postage.) 

A cheerful series of essays on the art of life written by a man who has a 


refreshing and genuine sense of humour. Let us hope it is not the last 
medley. 


Jean De Reszke, and the Great Days of Opera. By Clara 
Leiser. (Howe, 8s. 6d.) 


A cheap edition of a pleasantly written description of the hey-day of 
Grand Opera and a delightful appreciation of a family of great artists who 
were also aristocrats. 


Three Plays. By Joseph Conrad. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 


None of the plays published have anything particular to recommend 
them, but with artists such as Conrad even failures are worth studying. 


India, Minto and Morley, 1905-1910. Compiled from the 
Correspondence between the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State. By Mary Countess of Minto. (Macmillan, 
21s.) 


The inauguration of the Morley-Minto reforms in India is a subject of 
intense interest at this moment. Lady Minto publishes many letters from 
her husband which have hitherto never seen the light of day. We hope to 
review the book next month. 


The Treasure of the Sierra Madre. By B. Traven. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 


A story of adventure in “ gold digging” in South America. Vividly 
told, it breathes of life yet is never sensational or overdrawn. 


Murder of My Patient. By Mignon G. Eberhardt. (John 
Lane, 7s. 6d.) 
American methods of justice are not ours, and this story could never 


have happened in England. There is a certain fascination in tracing 
the murderer through the conversations of the suspects themselves. 
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The Riddle of Jutland. An authentic history. By Lang- ; 
horne Gibson and Vice-Admiral J. E. T. Harper. 


This is a very important book, and it cannot be dealt with briefly. 
Admiral Harper’s word is weighty on naval matters, and he is the official | 
historian of the Battle of Jutland. We shall review this book next month, © 


A Holiday Fisherman. By Maurice Headlam, C.B., C.M.G, 


This is the perfect Christmas present for old boys, young boys, and girls 
of all ages. If they have never fished before, they will fish after reading it, 
and they will thereby attain health and happiness. 


Sister’s Circus. By Marian Bower. (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.) 


This book tempts the reviewer to be quite unfair to the author, for it © 
is so exact a picture of London and the country in 1896 that one imme- 
diately inclines to write of it from the angle of social history, instead of 
treating it as a narrative. Yet the story very definitely predominates, and 
though it presents excellently the case for good manners and graciousness 
in the social world, it is very far from being a propaganda novel. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
—_—_—_—_—_— H. R. H. recently at the | Annual Mesting 
rr TRACED ; descent or kinship proved. Shp ee ae ee on ee to ¢ 
R. J. Beevor, M.A., 12, Stratford Place, W.1. Public for their continued assistance, and Q 
LDEBURGH-ON-SEA, Suffolk. Forcign pupils | Teming them that it is supported by volineary cooiil 
and Paying Guests ‘received at the Vicarage. and help this splendid work of training 1,100 poor 
s 


Modern house; large garden; tennis court; garage. * wi. 
; BR - and girls to become not only good, but useful men 
— golf; hard courts; yachting ; fishing.—Apply wean. — the, SHAFTESBURY. AVENUE, W.C.2. 


BABY WEIGHERS—A moder new Baby Weigher | TONIC FOR THE RETIRED.—A fine, ria, 
. and Household Scale combined, complete with | Che, living, low taxes, plentiful sport, and good edue: 

weights, for hire-purchase at 4/- a month (58/- total pay- dena centres for the children.—Particulars 

ment), or can_be Purchased at once for ss/-. Par- | Dept. N.R., 1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ 

ticulars from W. & T. AvEeRY, Ltd., Soho Foundry, “Ae "Piccadilly, W.1 

Birmingham. = ae 


ATION SOCIETY, — Life, membership, MISCELLANEOUS 
5 58., includes cremation at deat irty , 
crematoria in Great Britain. Prospectus free from oe ti THE AIR IN YOUR HOME, bgp 
SECRETARY, 23, Nottingham Place, W.1. Welbeck 4168. TC.—An Ozonair machine costs only 
i San Stat and a, 200 hours for 1d. will purify the a, 

A LIST of Schools for Boys and Girls appears on | kitchen smells, and help to build up or sustain 

pages ix-x. — _—Write for particulars to QOZONAIR, WL F 
you may find the Hotel you want in our Register, see see London, 1 W. ee S. Lone i: 


pages v-vi 
——— SORIASIS.— 
C. H.— —'The Cancer Hospital (free), Fulham Road, P ing. onan > permint Sa  d 
*" , London, is the first special hospital in | Convincing evidence from near and far.—V. 

London devoted to cancer treatment and research. Poor | <5, South Grove, Sale. 
patients are admitted free, and a number of beds are : snctind } 
provided for advanced cases who often remain for life. NOELITE GARDEN PAVING.—An__ attractive” 
A large bank overdraft is still outstanding, and it is and economical form of outdoor paving.—Illus- 
earnestly hoped that sufficient donations and subscrip- trated List from ‘‘ Nokire,” Ltp., Borough G 
tions will be forthcoming at an early date to free the Kent. 


hospital of this burden. BILL, LTD. for Scotch. Irish and W 
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NURSERY HOTEL, Overstrand, Cromer. —Babies W. old-type 7D. for | emeuan at merchan 
and Children taken for long or short periods. rates ; rare stock. See my announcement on the co 


Happy home life. Trained care. of this number. 


